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CONS  T  I  T  U  T  I  O  N 

mi: 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons, 

When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence  which  are 
founded  on  rlie  precepts  and  examples  of  the.  Author  of  ( 'hristianit y, 
are  not   canceled   by  the   follies  or  crimes  of  our  fellow  creatures; 
and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miseries  which  penury,  hunger,  cold, 
unnecessary  severity,  unwholesome  apartments,  and  guilt    the  usual 
attendants  of  prisons:  involve  with   them,  it  become.-  us  to  extend 
our   compassion    to    that   part   of  mankind   who  are  the  subjec' 
those  miseries       By  the  aid  of  humanity,  their  undue  and  ill. 
sufferings  mav  be  prevented  ;   the  links  which  should  bind  the  \\\. 
family  of  mankind  together,  under  all  circumstances,  be  preserved 
unbroken  ;   and  such  decrees  and  modes  of  punishment  may  be  dis- 
covered and  suggested,  as  may,  instead  of  continuing  habits  of  \ 
become  the   means  of  restoring  our  fellow-creatures  to  virtue  and 
happiness.      From  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obligations  of  ti 
principles,    the   subscribers    ha\  ited  themselves  under  the 

title  of   "THE   PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOI:  ALLEVIATING:  TIM-: 
M  ISKIM  i:.<  OF  Pi  in, ic  PI:I- 

For  effecting  these   purposes,   they  have  adopted   the  following 
Co»nTrnox  : 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Pre-ident.  two 
Presidents,    two   Secretaries,   a   Treasurer,   two  Counsellors  and  an 
Acting  Committee  ;   all  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  at  t  lie  Stated  M 
ing  to  lie  held  in  the  First  Month     January  >  of  each  vear.  and  shall 
continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected ;  but  in  case  an 
election,  from  any  cause,  shall  not  be  then  held,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the    President    to   call    a   Special    Meeting  of  the  Society  within 
thirty   days,   for  the   purpose  of  holding  such  election,  of  which  at 
;hree  days  notice  shall  be  given. 

ARTICLE   II. 

The    President    shall    preside    in   all    meetings,   and   subseri1 
public  acts  of  the  Sneieiy.      He  may  call  special  meeti 
he    may    deem    it    expedient  ;   and    shall    do   so    when  I    in 

writing   by  live    members.      In    his   absence,   one  of  th 
dent.-  may  a<  t  in  his  ]>!: 

AKTICLK   III. 

The  Secretaries  -hall  keep  fair  records  ..f  the  proci 
iv.  and  -hall  conduct  its 
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ROOMS  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY 
FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "  THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC 
PRISONS,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the  Twelfth  Month  (December) 
21st,  1871,  the  Editorial  Board  (appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
Journal  and  papers,  and  the  Annual  Report),  consisting  of  JOSEPH 
R.  CHANDLER,  JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  A.  JACKSON  OURT,  M.  D., 
CHARLES  ELLIS  and  REV.  E.  R.  BEADLE,  D.  D.,  presented  the 
draft  of  the  Annual  Report,  which  being  read  by  the  Chairman,  was 
approved  by  the  Committee,  and  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Twelfth  Month  21st, 
1871,  the  Report  ivas  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Board,  considered  and  approved,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  who 
prepared  it,  to  have  one  thousand  copies  printed,  with  authority  to 
make  such  alterations  and  additions  as  they  may  think  proper. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLEi 
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The  Philadelphia  Society  far  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons, 


IR,  IE  DP  O IR,  T. 


THE  Acting  Committee,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  un- 
der which  it  is  appointed,  respectfully  presents  to  the 
Society  the  customary  statement  touching  the  discharge 
of  duties  devolved  upon  it.  The  provision  which  calls 
for  an  annual  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Acting 
Committee,  is  based  upon  a  determination  to  make  that 
statement  the  means  of  informing  the  public  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Society,  and  of  the  direction  and  success 
of  its  efforts.  The  Report,  therefore,  should  be  so  pre- 
pared as  to  reach  the  sympathies  of  the  public,  even 
though  it  involved  the  necessity  of  addressing  directly 
many  who  share  in  the  proceedings  that  are  reported, 
and  must  hence  be  acquainted  with  what  is  stated. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons  that  are  to  be  reported  and  presented  to 
the  Society  and  to  the  world.  These,  it  is  hoped, 
would  not  be  without  interest  to  many  who  earnestly 
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desire  improvement  in  prison  discipline,  but  the  vehicle 
of  this  Report  is  also  a  means  of  assisting  the  very  ob- 
ject which  the  Society  desires  to  promote — and  what 
that  Society  has  done  is  made  more  effectual  by  a  state- 
ment of  what  other  associations  are  doing.  And, 
especially  may  the  good  cause  be  promoted  by  a 
discussion  of  measures  proposed,  and  comparisons  of 
systems  and  administrations. 

Beyond  all  these,  also,  but  in  furtherance  of  the  same 
object,  questions  that  involve  an  understanding  and  a 
development  of  Social  Science  may  be  discussed ;  and 
measures  that  look  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  are  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  those  that  re- 
gard the  best  mode  of  treating  the  convict.  Whatever 
concerns  the  question  of  prisons — construction,  law,  ad- 
ministration, improvement,  promotion  of  public  safety,  in- 
dividual restraint — all  are  legitimate  subjects  for  the 
action  of  the  Committee,  and  of  discussion  by  the  So- 
ciety and  in  this  Journal, 

One  of  the  greatest  means  of  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  public  prisons  is  preventing  their  population.  To 
save  the  erring  from  crimes,  and  to  save  the  prison  from 
crowded  cells.  It  is  an  excellent  office  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  occupant  of  a  prison  cell — to  lead  him 
to  review  his  life  and  resolve  to  reform — but  it  is  a  glo- 
rious work  to  save  men  from  the  cells,  and  ensure  to 
them  exemption  from  all  repentance  excepting  that  for 
wrong  opinions. 

Social  science  has  this  work  before  it.  Thjs  Society 
accepts  its  share  in  the  labor,  and  avows  its  readiness  to 
undertake  its  duty.  As  it  earnestly  hopes  that  in  its 
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past  there  has  been  no  appearance  of  neglect,  so  it  feels 
confident  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  recognized  as  as- 
sisting in  the  perfection  of  a  good  work,  which  it  la- 
bored to  make  popular  when  that  labor  was  liable  to 
misrepresentation,  from  misconception  alone.  The  work 
is  ample ;  all  questions  of  social  science,  all  that  makes 
up  the  comfort  of  the  citizen,  all  that  induces  self-res- 
pect, and  leads  to  virtue,  all  that  promotes  respect  for 
law,  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others — all  that  softens 
and  mellows  human  association,  all  that  lessens  indi- 
vidual disquiet  and  anxiety,  all  that  "  makes  man  mild 
and  sociable  with  man,"  tend  to  diminish  the  temptation 
to  craft  and  violence,  tend  to  awaken  and  strengthen  hu- 
man sympathy — and  therefore  tend  to  lessen  the  pro- 
babilities of  imprisonment,  and  to  diminish  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  prisoner.  All  these,  then,  concern  this  So- 
ciety, and  if  we  do  not  directly  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  some  great  scheme  of  public  good,  we  nevertheless 
give  it  consideration  and  countenance,  and  it  has  the 
best  wishes  of  the  Society  for  its  success. 

Few  practices  have  tended  to  fill  prison  cells  as  much 
as  has  the  inordinate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is 
believed  by  many  persons  that  all  other  causes  combined 
do  not  produce  as  much  evil  as  does  intoxication  alone. 
And  an  inquiry  at  the  prison  cells  seems  to  confirm  even 
this  last  estimate  of  the  evils  of  drunkenness.  It  is  said 
the  burglar  and  the  gambler  never  drink  much  when 
they  are  about  to  exercise  their  infamous  callings.  That 
is  probable,  but  it  is  also  pretty  certain  that  these  ope- 
rators use  the  opportunity  of  an  occasional  abstinence 
from  professional  crime,  to  compensate  themselves  for 
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such  enforced  abstinence  from  liquor — and  they  treat  re- 
solution— when  sobriety  is  no  longer  necessary  to  crime. 
Yet  it  would  seem  that  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  enters  into  the  ingredients  of  all 
causes  of  debasement  and  criminal  action,  and  the  felon 
who  values  himself  upon  his  pre-eminence  as  a  burglar 
and  robber,  and  looks  down  with  a  degree  of  self-com- 
placency upon  the  mere  sneak  thief  or  pickpocket,  will 
admit  that  his  talents  for  his  particular  branch  of  felony 
might  never  had  cultivation,  if  intemperance  had  not 
kept  him  from  the  ordinary  legal  means  of  earning  a 
living.  All  this  being  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  with 
the  diminution  of  drunkenness  will  be  a  correspondent 
lessening  of  imprisonment.  Yet  this  Society,  while  it 
desires  the  suppression  of  such  a  means  of  crime  as  in- 
temperance proves  to  be,  has  not  felt  called  upon  to  re- 
solve itself  into  a  temperance  society.  It  has  its  spe- 
cific work,  and  in  that  it  finds  ample  employment. 
The  several  members,  as  they  feel  inclined,  labor  oil 
some  other  specialty,  without  feeling  that  they  violate 
any  of  the  rules  of  the  Society,  or  that  they  involve 
their  fellow-members  here  in  any  pledge  to  ulterior  ob- 
jects. Hence,  while  this  Society  has  earnestly  labored 
in  the  cause  of  prison  discipline,  prison  structure,  prison 
administration,  and  prison  reformation,  it  has  not  felt  at 
liberty  to  jeopard  the  great  interest  to  which  it  stands 
pledged,  by  dividing  its  means  and  its  labor  with  other 
associations.  The  Society,  however,  willingly  admits 
that  whatever  diminishes  the  number  of  prisoners  alle- 
viates the  miseries  of  prisons,  and  its  members  wish  am- 
ple success  to  all  labors,  all  associations,  that  are  di- 
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rected    towards     the    improvement    of    their    fellow- 
beings. 

The  meetings  of  the  Acting  Committee  have  been 
generally  well  attended,  and  questions  of  interest,  when 
presented,  have  been  well  considered  and  properly  dis- 
cussed. And  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  earnest  feelings  for  measures  that  seem  to 
promote  good  have,  while  leading  to  warm  debate,  never 
degenerated  into  inappropriate  hostility,  but  that  true 
spirit  of  self  respect  and  respect  for  others  which  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  meetings  of  our  Acting  Com- 
mittee, and  which  has  been  manifested  in  the  dignified 
bearing  of  the  contestants  and  in  the  action  of  the  less 
active  members,  has  ever  prevailed. 

In  our  last  year's  Journal  we  made  reference  to  the 
Convention  on  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  held  in 
Cincinnati  in  the  September  of  1870.  We  gave  one 
paper  prepared  for  that  Convention  and  subsequently 
published  in  its  official  report  of  proceedings ;  we  also 
criticised  one  of  the  papers  that  had  been  circulated 
before  it  was  presented  to  the  Convention.  The  volume 
containing  the  proceedings  of  that  body  and  the  essays 
prepared  for  it  is  of  a  goodly  size  'and  of  much  interest. 
As  some  of  these  papers  contain  views  hostile  to  others 
we  shall  not  be  considered  as  discourteous  if  we  say  that 
many  of  them  contained  views  that  are  impracticable, 
recommended  measures  that  would  deprive  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Prison  of  its  power  of  improving,  presented 
the  Penitentiary  as  a  machine  for  money-making,  and 
uttered  statements  that  closer1  observation  shows  to  be 
incorrect.  We  do  not  regret  the  Convention  nor  the 
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publication  of  all  the  essays.  The  holding  of  such  a 
congress  as  that  at  Cincinnati  will,  while  it  shows  the 
existence  of  a  new  and  enlarged  interest  in  the  subject 
of  prison  discipline,  act  to  the  augmentation  of  that  in- 
terest, and  what  is  more,  to  the  direction  of  it. 

The  essays  or  statements  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
as  the  views  of  individuals;  in  some  cases  of  individuals 
not  well  informed,  but  still  leading  to  inquiries  that  will 
correct  existing  mistakes,  and  perhaps  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  others. 

Perhaps  the  best  papers  in  the  Report  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Convention  are  those  that  discuss  the  personal 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  some  of  the  penal  and  semi- 
penal  institutions  of  this  country.  It  is  really  on  that 
point  that  information  is  required,  and  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  has  tried  to  establish  a  system  of  govern- 
ment in  prison  is  of  great  importance,  whether  he  suc- 
ceeds or  whether  he  fails,  provided  that  he  does  not 
think  that  he  has  succeeded  when  in  reality  he  has 
failed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in 
1870,  was  intended  to  be  only  a  prelude  to  a  larger 
meeting  of  the  same  'character  in  Europe,  and  that  it  is 
intended  that  there  shall  be  such  a  development  of 
opinions  and  such  a  presentation  of  the  character  and 
operation  of  existing  institutions  as  will  influence  and, 
perhaps,  harmonize  the  views  of  prison  discipline 
throughout  Christendom,  and  perhaps  in  Turkey,  in 
Egypt,  and  S}7ria. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  on  these  questions  the  people 
of  this  country  think  they  are  in  advance  of  European 
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nations,  while  it  is  scarcely  less  evident  that  all  European 
nations  will  hardly  consent  to  profit  by  what  we  think 
our  superiority.  Old  notions,  old  prejudices,  old  objects, 
and  old  prison  houses  will  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  prison  discipline  in  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  the 
science  of  prison  discipline  in  this  State,  we  can  say 
that  we  feel  confident  that  from  one  end  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  other  there  is  manifested  more  or  less  of  an 
earnest  feeling  for  the  improvement  in  all  that  concerns 
our  prisons.  We  must  not  suppose,  because  in  certain 
parts  there  are  no  evidences  of  determination  of  pro- 
moting the  work,  that  there  is  no  desire  for  it ;  nor  must 
it  be  imagined  that  because  nothing  is  said  nothing  is 
intended.  People  are  thinking  of  the  matter,  reports 
are  read,  discussions  are  listened  to,  and  propositions 
are  received  for  consideration.  The  difference  in 
opinion,  as  it  regards  system,  hinders  the  work — and 
the  chance  of  saving  the  county  some  expense,  by  se- 
curing a  pecuniary  profit  from  the  labor  of  convicts,  is 
weighing  heavily  against  the  more  costly  plan  of  im- 
proving the  convicts.  The  loss  of  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars at  first  to  the  community  of  tax  payers,  by  the 
support  of  convicts,  is  thought  to  be  of  more  consequence 
than  the  acquisition  of  a  few  good  men  and  women  by 
the  improvement  of  the  convicts. 

The  establishment  of  a  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 
has  diminished,  in  some  degree,  efforts  for  prison 
improvement,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  the  law  creating  that 
Board  will  tend  to  the  more  faithful,  uniform  and 
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economical  administration  of  prisons,  penitentiaries  and 
charities. 

Meantime,  while  there  is  a  pause  in  the  movement 
in  some  quarters,  and  active  exertions  in  others,  the 
Committees  of  this  Society  have  not  felt  embarrassed. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  at  home,  and  really  much  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  and  there  is  evident  the  right 
spirit  influencing  throughout. 


EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  is,  by  the  homogeneousness 
of  all  circumstances,  the  best  field  for  philanthropic 
labor.  The  separate  confinement  in  practice  there,  is  a 
condition  almost  necessary  to  a  proper  dealing  with  a 
prisoner,  a  sine  qua  non  to  full  success — or  rather  of 
hopes  of  success — men  sometimes  succeed  by  accident 
where  there  were  few  grounds  for  hope. 

The  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  is  not  only  a  mem- 
ber, but  an  officer  of  this  Society,  and  was,  long  before 
his  acceptance  of  the  place  of  Warden,  a  regular  and 
most  effective  Visitor,  appointed  by  the  Society  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary.  It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  that 
the  Warden  should  be  a  member  of  this  Society  to  fit 
him  for  the  work  of  charity,  but  it  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  one  with  such  power  for  good  as  is  possessed 
by  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  should  have  been 
schooled  in  the  best  organized,  plans  of  effecting  that 
good,  and,  in  his  case,  that  he  knows  how  to  combine 
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the  direction  of  all  the  duties  of  administering  the  Peni- 
tentiary as  a  penal  house  with  those  that  belong  to  a 
humane  and  persistent  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
those  that  are  to  be  punished. 

Thus,  then,  the  door  is  open  for  the  good  work  of  our 
Society  by  its  large  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Acting 
Committee  for  the  Penitentiary.  There  has  never  been 
any  hostility  to  their  labors  by  former  Wardens  or  the 
existing  Board  of  Inspectors.  But  the  members  of  the 
Committee  •  feel  easier  in  their  calls  at  the  cells  and 
their  movements  through  the  Penitentiary,  when  they 
feel  that,  while  any  encroachment  upon  rules  must  be 
firmly  but  courteously  noticed,  all  their  efforts  within 
rules  have  the  full  sympathy  and  the  hearty  concurrence 
of  the  Warden. 

While  there  is  maintained  in  the  Penitentiary  a  regu- 
lar moral  instructor  and  teacher,  as  a  part  of  the  per- 
sonel  of  the  place,  the  members  of  the  Acting  Committee 
of  this  Society  assigned  to  that  prison  are  earnest  and 
constant  in  their  attendance,  and  maintain  an  organiza- 
tion that  ensures  effective  labors — and  those  labors  have 
been  blessed  to  the  improvement  of  many  convicts. 

Those  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Society 
who  are  detailed  for  service  at  the  Penitentiary  have 
been  faithful  and  laborious  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  them.  It  is  stated  that  for  the 
eleven  months  succeeding  December,  1870,  the  number 
of  visits  to  the  Penitentiary  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  -  ...  .  622 

The  number  of  visits  inside  the  cell      -        -    4,066 

And  the  number  of  interviews  at  the  cell  door  4,420 
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And  the  number  of  prisoners  separately  and  specially 
visited-  -  5,102 

Here  is  the  great  secret  of  success — private,  special, 
personal  dealing  with  the  prisoner;  an  hour  thus  de- 
voted is  more  promotive  of  the  great  work  of  reforma- 
tion than  a  month  given  to  couples  or  classes. 

The  last  Legislature  of  the  State  granted  to  this 
Society  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used 
in  aiding  convicts  discharged  from  the  Penitentiary  in 
returning  to  their  homes,  providing  them  With  clothes, 
aiding  them  in  procuring  situations  or  employment,  and 
assisting  them  in  any  other  way  that  their  situation 
may  require.  Something  of  this  kind  has,  of  course, 
been  attempted  for  a  long  time,  and  great  good  has  been 
done  for  the  poor,  discharged  convict ;  but  the  want  of 
sufficient  means  has  rendered  any  attempt  at  organized 
action  of  little  moment.  But  the  reception  of  the  sum 
at  once  suggested  the  necessity  of  an  organized  action 
by  which  correspondence  shall  be  opened  with  distant 
places  and  persons,  by  which  service  or  employment 
may  be  procured,  and  a  constant  correspondence  main- 
tained with  both  employers  and  employed. 

Calculating  on  the  continuance  of  this  appropriation, 
so  that  the  receipt  may  be  annual,  the  Committee,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Society,  engaged  the  services  of  a 
gentleman  familiar  with  the  wants  and  capabilities  of 
the  outgoing  convicts,  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Diver,  who, 
it  is  now  believed,  will  have  a  situation  for  every  dis- 
charged convict  who  may,  before  leaving  the  Peniten- 
tiary, manifest  a  disposition  to  do  good,  and  a  desire  to 
be  aided  in  pecuniary  matters,  procuring  employment, 
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and  in  reaching  the  place  of  action.  Tools  and  clothes, 
advice  and  every  assistance  thus  await  the  convict  who 
may  evince  a  deserving  of  such  attention. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  desired,  that  the  appropriation 
made  for  this  year  to  this  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
victs discharged  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  should 
be  augmented  and  continued  annually.  Good — indi- 
vidual, social  and  public  good — must  result  from  a 
judicious  application  of  funds  in  that  direction,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  every  exertion  will  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  on  the  Penitentiary  to  give  to  the 
fund  the  right  direction,  and  enable  the  Agent  to  carry 
out  the  charitable  views  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
and  the  plans  of  this  Society. 

We  see  in  most  of  the  reports  of  prisons  in  Europe 
that  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  providing  for 
discharged  convicts.  The  great  Irish  system  owes  most 
of  its  hold  on  the  public  approval  to  the  fact  that  it 
provides  some  means  for  aiding  its  well  behaved  con- 
victs when  they  leave.  Unfortunately  for  this  country 
the  success  of  that  plan  of  enabling  the  convict  to  earn 
a  little  money  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  fact 
that  money  which  the  " ticket-of-leave  man"  receives 
(however  obtained,  whether  by  industry  or  calculating 
charity,)  is  usually  expended  in  the  payment  of  a  pas- 
sage from  England  or  Ireland  to  this  country,  and 
crowding  our  cars,  the  corners  of  our  streets,  our  places 
of  amusement,  and  even  our  places  of  worship  with 
persons  who,  having  "left  their  country  for  their  coun- 
try's good,"  come  to  occupy  our  prison  cells  whenever 
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their  felonies  are  not  sufficiently  ample  to  keep  them 
from  trial  or  the  working  out  of  a  sentence. 

In  our  Eastern  Penitentiary  the  Committee  of  this 
Society  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  certain  convicts,  and  often  learn  from 
them  the  exact  amount  of  their  crime,  and  are  enabled 
to  judge  of  their  professions  of  repentance  and  of  their 
desires  to  obtain  an  honest  living  by  any  employment 
of  which  they  may  be  capable — and  these  Committee- 
men  then  confer  with  the  Agent,  and  his  inquiries,  ver- 
bal or  by  letter,  soon  enable  him  to  find  a  place  for 
the  repentant  offender,  and  means  are  supplied  to  enable 
him  to  reach  the  place  of  destination,  and  to  put  him- 
self in  condition  to  do  the  kind  of  work  required  of  him. 

Abroad,  the  great  end  of  prison  discipline  seems  to 
be  to  enable  the  discharged  convict  to  leave  the  place 
where  his  crimes  have  made  him  generally  and  unfavo- 
rably known.  In  some  places  the  great  end  of  Peni- 
tentiary punishment  seems  to  be  to  make  the  Peniten- 
tiary a  profitable  establishment,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  so  that  the  felon  departing  may  take  with  him  no 
recollection  of  kindness  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  soured 
temper.  When  he  shall  return  to  the  Penitentiary,  he 
may  be  qualified  for  still  more  profitable  labor.  Prisons 
thus  conducted  have  one  claim  to  attention,  they  mani- 
fest an  ability  to  keep  up  their  labors,  by  careful  prepa- 
ration of  their  laborers  to  renew  their  relations  with  the 
House  that  makes  their  felony  profitable  by  insuring  its 
permanency. 

If  the  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  should  be 
made  annually,  as  we  expect  it  will,  an  amount  of  good 
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will  be  done  that  must  be  eminently  gratifying  to  those 
whose  spirit  of  liberal,  judicious  legislation,  has  founded 
the  means  of  good.  Benefits  from  this  kind  of  appro- 
priation will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  because 
the  Society  has  plans  and  assistants  to  turn  to  the  most 
efficient  and  the  most  valuable  use  every  dollar  that  is 
placed  in  its  hands. 

We  feel  the  importance  of  an  effective  Agent,  and  we 
have  under  our  own  eyes  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the 
reverend  gentleman  who  is  the  Agent  of  the  Society,  at 
the  Penitentiary,  and  though  it  is  not  quite  within  the 
prescribed  limits  of  this  Report  to  present  in  eatenso 
the  statement  of  the  Agent,  yet  as  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Diver  is  the  first  that  he  has  made  to  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, and  as  it  shows  not  only  a  great  success,  but  the 
means  and  ability  to  enlarge  that  success,  we  feel  that 
we  are  inviting  others  by  the  most  persuasive  argument 
to  assist  in  the  good,  when  we  show  how  greatly  good 
that  work  may  be  made. 

Success  is  said  to  be  the  parent  of  success — certainly 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Diver, 
will  tend  to  beget  that  respect  for  and  aid  to,  his  ser- 
vices which  will  ensure  enlarged  success. 

We  add  a  part  of  the  first  report  of  Mr.  Diver  to  the 
Acting  Committee.  It  appears  to  us  that  as  a  state- 
ment of  first  efforts,  it  entitles  him  to  the  cheering  salu- 
tation of  "  Well  done,"  and  the  encouraging  epithet  of 
"faithful  servant."  The  cases  given  are  only  a  few  of 
those  reported  by  Mr.  Diver. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  repress  a  part  of  several  of 
the  cases,  and  to  exclude  the  whole  of  others,  that  we 
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may  not  produce  injury  to  the  subject,  by  making  him 
known. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AGENT  FROM  THE  PENITENTIARY. 

Your  Agent  has  endeavored  to  give  all  due  diligence  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him.  He  has,  previous  to  the 
discharge  of  any  prisoners,  by  frequent  visits  endeavored  to  find  out 
all  that  was  necessary  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  circumstances  of 
the  particular  prisoners,  with  ultimate  reference  to  an  intelligent 
course  of  action,  for  their  good.  He  has  also  availed  himself  of  any 
information  that  may  come  from  other  proper  sources.  He 
has  then  counselled  and  instructed  them  according  to  their  need. 
It  is  a  point  with  your  Agent  to  allow  no  prisoner  to  leave  the 
gate  o'f  the  Penitentiary  without  his  company  therefrom,  except  in 
such  cases  where  there  is  evident  reason  to  the  contrary  of  such  a 
course.  It  is  a  source  of  great  good  to  the  prisoner,  and  great  help 
to  your  Agent,  that  your  Committee  are  enabled  to  provide  suita- 
ble clothing,  and  where  desirable  and  prudent,  to  grant  pecuniary 
aid  ;  this  gives  a  power  to  our  advice,  and  gains  a  great  influence 
over  them.  But  this  is  more  clearly  illustrated  by  facts,  as  seen  in 
specific  detail  of  cases, 

5,968.  This  was  a  case  of  commitment  for  forgery,  five  years  sen- 
tence. This  case  was  discharged  tenth  month  (Oct.)  10th.  Has 
required  attention  till  within  a  few  days  past,  the  prospect  now  is, 
that  having  found  employment,  he  may  succeed.  He  received 
from  your  Agent  some  outfit  for  a  decent  appearance,  and  since 
then,  articles  of  wear  for  work.  He  has  also  received,  in  order  to 
reach  the  result  of  employment,  ten  dollars  in  cash,  for  which  he 
has  given  his  receipt,  with  the  written  promise  of  returning  it  when 
able.  About  the  first  thing  done  in  this  case,  was  for  him  to  rent 
a  room,  which  was  secured  (with  furniture)  for  $1.50  per  week. 
He  is  to  receive  one-third  of  the  profits  resulting  from  the  sales  of 
the  business  he  is  in.  There  is  that,  in  reference  to  this  case,  your 
Agent  can  give  a  statement,  that  would  not  be  necessary  or  expe- 
dient to  write  out.  It  is,  however,  one  that  illustrates  the  good 
that  may  come  of  the  particular  efforts  of  your  Committee. 
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6,786.  A  youth  about  twenty  years  of  age,  charged  with  bur- 
glary and  attempt  at  felony,  one  year  sentence.  His  promises 
were  all  very  fair,  and  your  Agent  hopes  for  the  best.  His  tyne 
of  discharge  was  on  tenth  month  15th,  but  at  your  Agent's 
request  (as  the  15th  was  Sabbath),  waited  till  Monday.  He 
received  coat,  pants,  hat  and  socks ;  went  with  him  to  procure  a 
ticket,  thence  to  the  railroad  depot,  found  a  place  for  him  to  get 
breakfast,  and  he  was  soon  on  his  way  home.  What  dangers  he 
may  have  been  saved  from  by  this  care,  none  of  us  can  tell.  Ex- 
cept the  clothing,  he  provided  for  his  own  expenses. 

6,650.  Charged  with  larceny,  sentenced  to  one  year  and  six 
months.  A  ticket  was  procured  for  him  in  advance,  for  which  he 
paid  himself.  Gave  him  coat  and  hat.  Your  Agent  with  this 
one  and  the  foregoing  case  (6,786),  with  one  each  side  of  him, 
found  his  way  to  the  railroad  depot,  Thirteenth  and  Callowhill, 
and  by  8£  A.  M.,  saw  the  cars  start  with  him  to  where  he  had  no 
doubt  of  finding  honest  employment. 

Then  went  with  6,786,  to  Thirty-first  and  Market ;  and  by  way  of 
episode,  allow  your  Agent  to  state  that  he  concluded  to  walk  back 
over  Market  street  bridge,  and  when  half  way  over,  he  was  ad- 
dressed by  a  youth  in  company  with  a  colored  youth  of  the  same 
age,  and  was  cheered  to  know  the  instructions  your  Agent  had  given 
them  both,  (when  in  the  "  House  of  Refuge")  were  not  lost ;  they 
were  both  honestly  employed.  All  this  before  11  o'clock,  on 
Monday,  16th  tenth  month. 

6,241.  A  native  of  Virginia,  sentenced  from  this  city,  on  charge 
of  larceny,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  one  month,  and  three  days. 
His  term  expired  by  commutation,  tenth  month  (Oct.)  17th.  His 
outfit  was  provided  for  by  himself.  Your  Agent  fixed  a  time  and 
place  to  meet  him  after  his  discharge.  Your  Agent,  at  the  specified 
time  and  place,  found  a  neat  and  nice-looking  young  woman,  who 
handed  him  a  note,  which  says :  "  My  wife  will  hand  you  this.  I 
am  hard  at  work ;  buying  tools  and  paying  rent  has  reduced  my 
eleven  dollars  very  low ;  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I'll  endeavor  to 
be  an  honest  man  and  a  good  member  of  society.  I  thank  you 
kindly  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  sympathy  and 
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good  advice,  &c.,  &c."  Your  Agent  started  at  once  with  his  wife 
to  the  place  where  he  had  designated,  and  found  him  in  second 
story  back  room,  hard  at  work  at  shoemaking  (which  trade  he  had 
learned  during  his  confinement  in  the  Penitentiary).  He  was 
seated  on  an  ordinary  chair,  with  none  of  the  conveniences  for  his 
work.  Everything  looked  neat  and  cleanly  in  the  room  he  and  his 
wife  occupied.  Your  Agent,  that  afternoon,  had  a  shoemaker's  seat 
ordered  to  be  sent  him ;  the  next  day,  in  company  with  another 
member  of  our  Committee,  called,  and  agreed  to  give  him  an 
order  to  the  amount  of  three  dollars,  in  groceries.  He  and  his 
wife  were  very  grateful  for  this  seasonable  aid.  He  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  earn  sixteen  dollars  a  week,  and  may  do  better 
than  that  after  a  while.  Surely  when  we  see  such  an  instance  as 
this,  at  so  little  cost  to  encourage  and  help  one  in  such  circum- 
stances, we  are  surely  encouraged  in  the  work  of  our  Committee. 

6,250.  Discharged  tenth  month  19th.  Fixed  time  and  place  to 
meet  him,  was  very  particular  to  write  it  on  a  card  for  him.  The 
time  came,  waited  nearly  an  hour,  left  word  if  he  came,  for  next 
day.  Went  again,  but  he  did  not  come.  Have  heard  that  his 
wife  had  died  with  small-pox. 

6,197.  Committed  for  manslaughter,  term  of  five  years.  Dis- 
charged eleventh  month  (Nov.)  6th ;  his  time  expired  on  the 
5th;  it  being  first  day,  or  Sabbath,  he  agreed  to  remain  till 
Monday.  Concerning  him,  it  is  noticeable  that  he  demeaned 
himself  very  exemplary  during  all  the  time  of  his  confinement, 
and  gained  the  good-will,  if  not  the  affection  of  all  with  whom  he 
had  to  do.  He  also  made  very  considerable  advancement  in  use- 
ful branches  of  learning.  His  regular  visitor  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  him,  and  aided  and  encouraged  him  in  every  good 
work.  Your  Agent  went  with  him  on  his  discharge,  and  was 
greatly  favored  by  securing  him  at  once  a  place  for  work,  at  the 
shop  of  a  cabinet-maker.  He  then  took  him  to  a  place  for  tempo- 
rary board,  until  more  suitable  arrangements  are  made,  which  are 
promised.  He  gave  into  the  hands  of  your  Agent,  twenty  dol- 
ars,  money  he  had  on  hand,  leaving  him  to  keep  some  three  dol- 
lars. He  is  a  German,  and  not  acquainted  in  this  city,  and  has 
received  all  the  care  necessary  to  meet  his  case.  He  manifests  the 
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deepest  gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  the  attention  shown  him, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  him  good  in  the  future.  He 
received  in  clothing,  coat,  pants,  drawers,  vest  and  socks. 


COUNTY  PRISON. 

The  work  of  the  Society  is  continued  at  the  County 
Prison.  The  harvest  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
The  work  at  the  County  Prison  is  abundant,  but  thei*e 
are  drawbacks.  The  Committee  that  attends  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  Male  Blocks  have  as  much  as  its 
members  could  do  were  they  all,  all  the  time  engaged — 
and  this,  we  know,  cannot  be ;  most  of  the  Visitors  are 
business  men,  whose  time  and  attention  are  required 
elsewhere ;  some  are  regular  and  frequent,  and  all,  it  is 
believed,  do  the  best  and  produce  the  most  that  time  and 
hearty  effort  can  accomplish  under  the  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place.  That  is,  with  the  infrequency 
of  the  visit,  the  frequent  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
cells,  and  worse  than  all,  the  companionship  of  prisoners 
in  the  cells.  These  are  obstacles  to  the  means  of  im- 
provement, and  they  augment  labor  and  diminish  hopes 
of  success. 

We  occasionally  hear  from  a  Visitor  that  he  finds  it 
pleasant  to  visit  cells  that  have  in  them  two  or  three 
prisoners ;  he  can  deal  with  all  in  the  same  time  and 
with  the  same  words  that  are  bestowed  on  a  single  con- 
vict, and  he  has  not,  as  he  says,  found  any  want  of 
attention,  nor  doubted  of  the  good  effect  of  his  whole- 
sale ministration. 
3 
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If  that  hopeful  Visitor  could  hear  the  comments  upon 
his  lessons  and  monitions  which  are  made  by  his  au- 
ditors, he  probably  would  think  that  the  smaller  the 
audience  the  better,  whether  it  be  at  his  instructions  or 
at  the  criticisms  which  follow. 

Very  few  of  the  male  convicts  are  so  bad  as  to  insult 
a  man  who  evidently  comes  to  them  with  kind  inten- 
tions; and  all  of  them  know  that  sneering  at  sacred 
subjects  is  not  the  way  to  make  friends  and  gain  favors, 
so  they  listen  with  courtesy  and  often  with  improve- 
ment, to  the  lessons  of  their  Visitors — but  it  frequently 
happens  that  while  one  of  the  prisoners  is  touched  by 
the  gentle  appeal  and  good  advice  of  the  speaker,  his 
cell  companion,  as  soon  as  the  Visitor  is  gone,  takes 
occasion  to  ridicule  the  style,  the  manner,  or  the  words 
of  the  friend,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  visit  is  de- 
stroyed. Men  in  certain  situations  may  resist  argument 
with  argument,  or  at  worst,  may  contend  for  principles 
laid  down,  while  they  admit  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
adopt  them — but  ridicule  seems  to  be  stronger  than 
argument,  and  though  it  may  not  be  a  test  of  truth,  it 
is  often — and  especially  in  a  cell  with  more  than  one 
prisoner  is  it  often  truth's  most  powerful  enemy. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chances  of 
improving  prisoners  where  there  are  more  than  one  in 
a  cell  is  very  small,  especially  if  the  visits  and  lessons 
are  not  frequent.  But  it  does  not  follow,  hence,  that 
those  visits  are  not  to  be  made  or  those  lessons  not  given 
under  the  adverse  circumstances  of  a  crowded  cell.  The 
work  is  to  be  done — done  steadily,  faithfully,  done  under 
all  circumstances.  The  results  are  in  God's  hands. 
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Among  the  means  of  doing  the  great  work  of  improv- 
ing the  conduct  and  restoring  the  character,  is  the  care 
for  him  when  he  has  linished  his  term  of  imprisonment. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  State  has  appropriated 
a  sum  to  assist  discharged  prisoners  from  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  and  that  the  Society  has  adopted  measures 
and  appointed  an  Agent  to  see  that  this  appropriation 
by  the  State  be  exactly  and  economically  applied  to  the 
best  good  of  the  discharged  convicts. 

The  County  Prison,  which  is  really  a  City  Peniten- 
tiary, has  about  the  same  need  of  an  appropriation  to 
aid  discharged  prisoners  as  has  the  State  Penitentiary. 
It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  a  considerable  sum  is 
every  year  expended  at  the  County  Prison  upon  dis- 
charged prisoners.  The  appropriation  for  Prison  pur- 
poses supplies,  to  a  small  amount,  money  for  those  that 
deserve  aid,  and  individual  liberality,  privately  applied, 
has  assisted.  But  more  is  needed,  and  more  might  be 
used  most  advantageously,  for  the  discharged  convict 
and  for  the  community.  The  Agent  watches  with  care 
the  prisoner  about  to  be  discharged,  and  aids  by  advice, 
by  securing  a  few  days  support  in  the  city,  or  a  railroad 
ticket  to  go  hence,  and  a  little  money  to  find  food. 
Visitors  of  this  city  assist  in  this  good  work,  and  are 
rewarded  by  occasional  assurances  that  the  object  of 
their  care,  their  solicitude,  and  their  pecuniary  expendi- 
ture has  settled  down  to  steady  work  and  is  acquiring 
desirable  respect. 

Recently,  a  fund  bequeathed  by  J.  W.  Pemberton  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  imprisoned  debtors,  and  which 
had,  by  the  accumulation  of  interest,  risen  to  the 
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amount  of  nearly  eight  thousand  dollars,  has  been 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  prisoners  in  the  County 
Prison.  Imprisonment  for  debt  having  long  since 
ceased  in  this  State,  and  the  old  Debtors'  Apartment 
of  the  County  Prison  having  been  transferred  to  the 
Prison  Inspectors  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Female 
Department,  legislation  will  probably  be  required  to 
make  this  fund  fully  operative  to  the  purposes  of  dis- 
charged convicts. 

When  the  transfer  of  this  sum  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted the  income  will  make  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  Society's  means  of  assisting  discharged  prisoners  in 
the  way  most  required  by  their  condition.  Meantime, 
let  us  honor  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pemberton  (who,  per- 
haps, never  owed  a  dollar)  for  his  charitable  considera- 
tion of  those  who  were  placed  in  prison  on  account  of 
debts,  and  let  us  thank  God  who  put  it  into  the  heart 
of  the  benevolent  donor  to  propose  and  provide  means 
for  such  a  charity.  And  especially  let  us  be  thankful 
that  He  also  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  legislators  of 
this  State  to  declare  that  misfortune  should  not  be  so 
confounded  with  crime  as  to  permit  of  the  imprisonment 
of  a  poor  debtor. 

The  County  Prison  contains,  and  has  for  a  few  years 
past  had  an  average  of  about  eighty  females,  counting 
all  of  every  class,  convicts,  drunkards,  &c. ;  some  of 
these  are  in  for  a  first  offence,  or,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say,  the  first  charge  or  conviction.  Some  of 
them  have  been,  under  various  names,  regular  visitors 
for  several  years.  A  few  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
try  to  be  good,  and  what  they  do  of  evil  seems  to  be 
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rather  an  accident  of  condition  than  any  "aforethought" 
cause.  All  of  these  are,  under  some  circumstances,  re- 
clairnable,  and  some  that  really  seemed  to  have  returned 
to  the  mire  so  often  that  it  would  be  difficult,  by  wash- 
ing, to  separate  them  from  the  filth  of  a  condition  that 
appeared  to  be  suited  to  their  tastes  and  the  accidents 
of  their  position.  Yet,  even  the  lowest  of  these  have 
been  placed  where  the  peculiarly  operative  temptations 
to  which  they  have  succumbed  so  often  and  so  long  do 
not  exist,  and  impurity,  impiety,  intoxication  and  lar- 
ceny are  not  the  natural  or  artificial  results  of  any  cir- 
cumstances. And  these  very  persons  have  been  found 
pretty  industrious,  quite  sober,  pure  and  honest,  and 
have  had  the  credit  of  living  some  years  without  giving 
cause  of  pain,  and  of  dying,  if  not  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity, at  least  with  no  evidence  of  an  "offensive  con- 
science," and  certainly  with  the  kind  regards  and 
humane  care  of  those  whose  good  example  and  whose 
self-denial  had  freed  them  from  temptations,  and  allowed 
their  lives  to  close  in  quiet,  and  their  deaths  to  come  in 
peace. 

The  probable  addition  to  the  means  of  aiding  prison- 
ers discharged  from  the  County  Prison  is  eminently  en- 
couraging to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  cause  of 
prison  amelioration.  Not  only  can  much  good  be  done 
directly  with  the  income  of  this  sura,  but  the  hope  is 
greatly  strengthened  that  others,  seeing  the  benefit  to 
flow  from  such  liberality,  will  augment  the  benefit  by 
adding  to  the  pecuniary  means.  We  feel  that  the  great- 
est stimulant  to  additional  contributions  must  be  the 
evidence  that  the  existing  means  are  well  applied;  that 
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judgment,  prudence,  economy,  and  foresight  direct  the 
application  of  every  dollar.  Carelessness,  misapplied 
benevolence,  and  indifference  as  to  the  future  of  the 
beneficiary  will  check  the  liberality  of  the  humane. 
Most  people  know  that  injudicious  contributions  are 
likely  to  work  more  evil  to  the  receiver  than  real  want. 
Knowing  this,  we  venture  to  promise,  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  County  Prison,  great 
circumspection,  constant  watchfulness,  and  a  full  re- 
straint upon  an  inclination  to  be  rather  liberal  than 
just.  Charity  is  often  found  in  wholesome  restraints. 
Lavishness  is  as  productive  of  wrong  as  parsimony. 
We  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  know 
their  duty  in  this  regard,  and  will  win  confidence  by 
the  entire  discharge  of  that  duty.  They  are  not  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted,  nor  are  they  igno- 
rant of  the  means  by  which  these  wants  may  be  judici- 
ously supplied. 

In  the  County  Prison  there  is  stated  preaching  every 
Sunday,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  prayer  and 
singing.  And  a  zeal  for  the  cause  of  temperance,  or 
rather  the  attempt  to  prevent  entirely  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  has  led  to  several  very  effective  addresses 
to  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  on  the  necessity  of  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  drinks.  The  result  of  these 
labors,  though  some  have  asked  to  sign  the  pledge,  is 
not  known,  as,  while  they  remain  in  prison,  they  are 
debarred  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  but  it  is  believed  that 
one  or  two  of  the  convicts  have  adhered  to  their  resolve, 
and  kept  clear  of  intoxication.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  exercises,  purely  religious,  have  been  without  direct 
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beneficial  effects  upon  some  of  the  imprisoned  hearers. 
No  doubt  they  have  aided,  they  have  prepared  the  pri- 
soner to  receive  with  profit  the  private  lessons  which 
the  regular  visitor  to  his  cell  has  given. 

Good  women  continue  their  visitations  to  the  prison- 
ers of  their  own  sex,  and  excellent  proof  of  the  good 
operation  of  these  labors  are  observable. 

The  Committee  on  the  County  Prison  are  attentive 
to  their  duties,  and  report  about  eight  hundred  visits  for 
the  year.  These  visits  are  all  in  the  cells  of  male  pris- 
oners, and  at  the  doors  of  the  cells  of  females.  There 
are  several  ladies  who  are  regular  in  their  visitations  to 
the  female  prisoners.  These  women  visitors  go  into  the 
cells  of  their  clients,  and  are  always  well  received,  and 
may  felicitate  themselves  on  great  good  effected  by  their 
devotion. 

Of  course  no  prisoner  is  compelled  to  receive  any  of 
these  visits.  They  are  as  voluntarily  received  as  they 
are  freely  given. 

What  the  female  needs  when  about  to  leave  Prison, 
is  the  assurance  that  she  is  not  to  be  again  thrown  upon 
her  own  resources.  It  is  most  certain  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  female  convicts  do  resolve  to  do  better,  to  avoid 
vice  and  try  to  be  virtuous.  To  second  that  resolve 
and  secure  its  fulfilment,  is  the  great  business  of  our 
Society,  and  as  a  most  efficient  means,  we  may  cite  the 
fact  that  the  keeper  of  the  Female  Department  holds  a 
regular  correspondence  with  respectable  families,  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  on  the  subject  of  "  help," 
and  almost  every  female  convict  that  leaves  the  Prison 
might  find  good  employment  in  the  families  of  residents 
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in  Chester  and  Delaware  Counties,  and  in  West  New 
Jersey.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  of  those  who  go 
thither  "do  well."  Some,  indeed,  return  upon  a  frivo- 
lous excuse,  and,  meeting  with  old  friends,  fall  into  the 
old  indulgences,  and  return  to  prison,  and  then  take  a 
"new  departure,"  and  return  to  their  places,  and  do 
better. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  kind  of  "  intelligence  of- 
fice" plans  in  the  Prison  in  terms  too  highly  compliment- 
ary. Many  persons  we  know  have  been  entirely  saved 
by  this  means.  Those  who  know  the  value  of  a  human 
being,  can  calculate  the  benefit  of  having  saved  twenty 
or  thirty  erring  women,  and  restored  them  to  usefulness 
and  rational  enjoyment.  Something,  too,  may  be  said 
of  the  courageous  women  who,  notwithstanding  the 
caution  of  the  suspecting,  receive  into  their  houses  the 
miserable  of  their  own  sex,  who  are  trying  to  rise  into 
decency,  with  the  dead  weight  of  impurity,  felony,  and 
intemperance  forcing  them  down. 

How  gratifying  must  it  be  to  the  head  of  a  household 
to  look  among  the  "  helps"  of  her  housekeeping  and  find 
one  or  two  who  not  only  have  been  taught  efficiency  in 
the  labors  of  the  family,  but  who  admit  that  the  restrict- 
ive kindness,  and  the  measured  confidence  of  the  em- 
ployer have  been  to  the  employee  the  means  of  confi- 
dence in  her  own  good  resolves,  and  of  self  respect  aris- 
ing out  of  that  well-tried  self-dependence. 

If  it  is  something  for  the  woman  who  has  been  taken 
from  a  prison,  where  she  had  expiated  the  crime  to 
which  vice  had  led  her,  to  retire  from  her  work  at 
night  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  conscience,  and  an  ab- 
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sence  of  fear  from  any  error,  actual  or  imputed,  much 
more  must  it  be  consoling  to  the  mistress  to  know  that 
by  combating  strong  prejudices  and  incurring  a  little 
risk,  she  has  secured  to  her  dependent  the  enjoyment  of 
a  good  conscience  and  absence  of  fear.  There  are  good 
women,  excellent  housekeepers,  good  livers,  with  ample 
pecuniary  means,  who  profess  a  duty  to  assist  the  erring 
of  their  own  sex,  not  by  recommending  them  to  others 
for  trial,  whose  suspicions  would  certainly  produce  a 
failure,  but  by  taking  them  and  the  risk  into  their  own 
houses,  and  warming  the  nascent  resolves  into  a  fruitful 
expansion,  and  if  not  giving  to  society  useful  members, 
at  least  making  the  objects  of  their  gentle  cares  happy 
in  a  consciousness  of  virtue  that  never  could  have  de- 
veloped without  the  kindness  and  confidence  which  they 
have  experienced. 


COUNTY  PRISON  AGENT. 

At  the  County  Prison  the  agency  of  this  Society  con- 
tinues in  the  hands  of  William  J.  Mullen,  who  is  con- 
stant in  his  attention  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  Society.  At  the  Penitentiary  the  duties  of  the 
Agent  are  limited  to  attentions  to  the  convicts,  and 
especially  to  assisting  them  with  means  and  work  as 
they  leave.  The  duties  of  the  Agent  at  the  County 
Prison  are  multitudinous,  requiring  constant  vigilance, 
immense  patience,  and  considerable  knowlege  of  the 
rights  as  well  as  the  wrongs  of  the  prisoner.  He  has 
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less  to  do  with  convicts  than1  with  the  untried  accused, 
and  has  as  much  necessary  intercourse  with  the  prose- 
cutor as  with  the  prosecuted.  If  it  is  evident,  as  it 
often  is,  that  the  accused  is  innocent,  the  Agent  has  to 
be  active  and  earnest  to  procure  a  withdrawal  of  the 
charge  and  hasten  the  discharge.  If  the  offence  is  that 
the  accused  has  been  only  a  little  worse  than  the 
accuser,  then  concessions  are  to  be  made,  and  the  suit 
withdrawn.  Sometimes  there  is  evidence  of  flagrant 
injustice  in  the  imprisonment,  and  the  prosecutor  is 
made  to  understand  that  such  malice  may  recoil,  and 
he  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  sufferer. 
People  who  pursue  prosecution  as  the  best  mode  of 
securing  revenge,  or  of  gratifying  a  bad  temper,  have 
no  relish  for  their  own  prescription — they  dread  impris- 
onment, and  so  save  themselves  by  saving  others  from 
prison. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  a 
wife  or  mother  who  has  really  violated  some  of  the 
proprieties  of  a  good  neighbor  and  some  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  The  family  suffering  more  by  the 
absence  of  the  female  head  than  society  is  likely  to 
suffer  from  her  rather  unrestrained  habits  of  voice  and 
limb,  and  so  the  pledge  of  removal  and  of  amendment 
being  obtained,  the  complainant  agrees  that  the  case 
shall  be  withdrawn. 

Sometimes,  where  there  is  a  considerable  breach  of 
trust,  and  the  offence  is  the  beginning  of  wrong,  the 
Agent  interferes,  confers  with  the  prosecutor,  and  the 
offender  is  saved  from  that  punishment  from  which,  as 
a  business  agent,  he  could  scarcely  have  recovered. 
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One  instance  of  that  kind  may  be  mentioned :  A  man, 
whose  whole  life  up  to  that  time  seemed  then,  and  seems 
now  to  have  been  marked  by  no  crime  or  vice,  was  re- 
ceived into  confidential  employment,  and  he  abused  the 
confidence  and  was  imprisoned ;  by  the  Agent's  confer- 
ence with  the  injured  prosecutor,  the  latter  withdrew 
the  charge  before  trial,  and  paid  the  passage  of  the 
offender  to  Europe.  Of  course  there  were  dealings  with 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  wrong-doer,  but  there 
was  confidence  in  the  profession  of  repentance,  and  as 
the  occasion  of  the  wrong  was  past,  there  was  the  evi- 
dence of  sound  philanthropy  in  the  action  and  liberality 
of  the  prosecutor  in  sending  the  offender  back  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  Mullen's  successful  interference  in  cases,  and  his 
judgment  as  to  their  claims  upon  efforts  towards  their 
settlement,  have  given  much  importance  to  his  interfer- 
ence, especially  as  his  judgment  seems  to  discriminate 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  therefore  becomes  an 
"institution"  in  his  branch  of  ameliorative  justice.  It 
is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  Agent  of  the  Society  is 
regarded  with  favor  by  the  Courts,  and  his  good  offices 
are  often  promoted  by  the  judges,  who  see  that  his  in- 
terference may  be  beneficial  in  every  way  and  in  no 
way  injurious  to  the  cause  of  justice. 

We  subjoin  a  few  cases  from  Mr.  Mullen's  report  of 
proceedings,  premising  that  while  of  these  some  are  of 
great  importance,  there  are  hundreds  every  year  that 
are  less  striking  by  the  character  of  the  offence,  but  of 
deeper  interest  from  the  effects  of  his  success  upon  the 
family  circle,  broken  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  one 
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of  the  parents.  An  abundance  of  misery  has  to  be 
encountered  in  attending  to  single  cases,  but  immense 
suffering,  resulting  from  domestic  feuds,  is  diminished 
by  the  action  of  the  Agent,  and  the  costs  of  the  Prison 
and  of  the  Court  are  greatly  lessened  by  the  success  of 
his  efforts  to  settle  cases. 

ME.  MULLEN'S  REPORT. 

NUMBER  1 — Was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  been  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  homicide ;  it  being  alleged  that  she  had 
pushed  her  husband  down  stairs,  thereby  causing  his  death.  As 
she  had  a  good  character,  and  was  the  mother  of  three  little 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  but  two  weeks  old  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  ;  and  as  she  declared  she  was  entirely  innocent  of 
the  charge;  for  these  reasons,  the  Agent  pitied  her  in  her  helpless 
condition,  and  procured  for  her  able  counsel,  in  the  persons  of 
Messrs.  William  N.  Ashman,  and  Ashton,  who  assisted  the  Agent 
in  bringing  the  case  before  the  Court  in  such  a  favorable  light, 
as  to  induce  District  Attorneys  Sheppard  and  Hagert  to  ask 
the  Court  to  instruct  the  jury  to  render  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  in 
her  case.  This  request  was  complied  with  by  Judges  Peirce  and 
Finletter ;  after  which  the  prisoner  was  released,  and  some  money 
was  given  her  at  the  time,  by  the  Agent,  all  of  which  was  done 
without  costs  or  expense  to  the  prisoner  or  her  friends.  The  Agent 
saw  that  more  than  twenty  witnesses  were  brought  into  court  to 
testify  in  her  favor.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  these :  On  the  night 
of  the  18th  of  January,  1871,  the  husband  of  the  defendant  was 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  of  the  house,  at  the  corner  of 
Eighth  and  Emeline  streets,  with  his  skull  fractured.  He  and  his 
family  occupied  an  upper  room  of  the  house.-  The  testimony  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  husband  went  home  in  company  with  another 
man,  and  when  he  walked  up  stairs  the  wife  met  them,  and  she 
complained:  This  man,  who  accompanied  him,  then  left,  and,  as 
alleged,  the  defendant  put  her  hands  on  her  husband's  shoulders 
and  pushed  him,  and  he  fell  down  stairs,  and  his  skull  was  frac- 
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tured.  As  it  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  push  caused  the  fall, 
the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  deceased  was  very 
drunk  at  the  time,  and  had  often  fallen  down  stairs  before,  when 
intoxicated. 

NUMBER  2 — Was  an  interesting  case.  It  was  that  of  a  small 
boy,  about  seven  years  of  age,  who  had  not  been  in  prison,  but 
whose  master  had  been  imprisoned  in  default  of  bail  to  the  amount 
of  eight  hundred  dollars  ($800)  for  his  appearance  at  court,  for 
maltreating  the  boy.  The  Agent  refused  to  help  this  man ;  but,  at 
the  request  of  Inspector  Keichline,  took  a  position  in  defence  of 
the  boy,  and  consulted  Judge  Allison,  who  suggested  to  the  Agent 
to  apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  bring  the  child  before  the 
Court  for  protection.  The  Judge  granted  the  writ  to  the  Agent, 
which  was  finally  heard  before  Judge  Ludlow ;  with  the  aid  of 
William  N.  Ashman,  who  kindly  acted  as  counsel,  at  the  request 
of  the  Agent.  We  give  the  following  account  of  the  case,  as  re- 
ported for  the  Press,  February  6,  1871 : 

"  CASE  OF  CRUELTY. — A  man  named  D'Atalie,  known  as  the 
*  Iron  Jaw  Man,'  together  with  his  wife,  and  a  child  called  'Young 
Zephyr,'  some  time  ago  were  performing  in  this  city. 

Last  month  the  man  was  arrested,  charged  with  assault  and  bat- 
tery upon  the  child.  Bail  was  entered  by  him  and  he  fled,  leaving 
the  child  behind.  On  Saturday  an  application  was  made  to  Judge 
Ludlow,  by  William  J.  Mullen,  Prison  Agent,  to  have  the  child 
remanded  to  his  custody.  Alderman  Nichols,  who  had  held  D'Ata- 
lie to  bail,  produced  the  child  in  court,  and  stated  that  after  the 
hearing  before  him,  he  took  the  child  to  the  District  Attorney,  and 
showed  him  the  condition  of  the  little  fellow.  That  gentleman 
pronounced  it  the  most  outrageous  case  of  brutality  he  had  ever 
witnessed,  the  child's  back  being  covered  with  welts  and  scars,  and 
his  face  exhibiting  scars  and  cuts.  The  little  fellow  was  placed  on 
a  bench  in  front  of  the  Court,  and  being  questioned  by  Judge  Lud- 
low, said  that '  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  his  name  was  Harry 
Gilbert  Gratton.'  He  lived  in  London,  but  could  not  remember 
the  number  of  the  street ;  and  about  seven  months  ago  he  was  stolen 
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by  D'Atalie  from  his  parents.  This  man  beat  him  with  a  strap 
because  he  did  not  balance  seven  tumblers  full  of  water  upon  his 
forehead.  He  was  practising  upon  some  chairs,  and  because  he  did 
not  do  it  right,  the  man  knocked  him  off  the  chairs  with  a  strap. 
(From  this  blow  there  remain  scars  upon  the  side  of  his  head  and 
forehead).  The  woman  balanced  a  cannon  on  her  shoulder,  and 
he  used  to  touch  it  off;  and  when  he  did  not  do  it  right,  the  man 
beat  him.  The  man  used  to  balance  him  on  his  chin,  and  when  he 
did  not  straighten  up  enough,  the  man  would  bite  his  feet.  The 
man  would  beat  him  when  he  did  not  perform  right."  Alderman 
Nichols  stated  that  the  child's  feet,  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  be- 
fore him,  were  in  a  terrible  condition  ;  that  the  child's  mother  was 
a  tight-rope  dancer,  and  that  his  father  was  dead.  After  the  ar- 
rest, Alderman  Nichols  received  the  following  letter : 

'  ROBINSON  HOUSE,  PITTSBURGH,  January  18,  1871. 
ALDERMAN  NICHOLS — DEAR  SIR  :  I  notice  the  arrest  of  the 
'  Iron  Jaw  Man,'  for  cruelty  to  the  little  boy.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  had  him  and  the  woman  travelling  with  him,  who  is 
equally  if  not  more  guilty  than  he,  arrested  here,  but  they  got  away 
while  I  was  absent  from  the  city.  Their  treatment  of  the  little  boy 
here  was  most  outrageous,  and  they  deserve  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law.  If  it  is  necessary,  I  will  get  depositions  here,  and  forward  the 
same  to  you,  so  they  may  get  the  punishment  such  brutal  and  in- 
human treatment  deserves. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

O.  D.  LEVIS, 
Robinson  House,  Pittsburgh.' 

Judge  Ludlow  remanded  the  child  to  Mr.  Mullen's  custody, 
with  instructions  to  inform  the  British  Consul  of  the  facts,  and  re- 
quested the  District  Attorney  to  follow  the  bail,  and  to  pursue  the 
man,  and  get  him  here  if  possible." 

After  the  Agent  had  taken  possession  of  the  boy,  he  got  District 
Attorney  Sheppard  to  agree  that  the  bail  should  be  sued  out  im- 
mediately, and  when  the  money  would  be  recovered,  it  should  at 
once  be  given  to  the  boy  for  his. benefit.  Judge  Ludlow  has  also 
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consented  to  this  agreement.  The  Agent  has,  with  the  consent  of 
the  British  Consul,  placed  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  St.  George's 
Society,  of  this  city.  They  have  temporarily  placed  him  in  the 
Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children ;  all  of  which  has  been 
done  with  the  consent  of  Judge  Ludlow.  A  true  bill  had  been 
found  against  D'Atalie,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  dock  for  trial, 
at  which  time,  with  the  aid  of  first-class  counsel,  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  bail,  and  by  this  means  he  was  released  from  the  crimi- 
nal dock,  and  fled  from  this  city  to  St.  Louis.  As  he  was  a  fugi- 
tive, and  not  here  for  trial,  when  wanted,  his  bail  has  been  sued 
out.  As  the  bail  is  good,  and  was  examined  and  approved  of  in 
open  court,  by  Judge  Paxson,  and  as  the  prisoner  placed  eight 
hundred  dollars  ($800)  in  the  hands  of  the  bail,  before  he  became 
security  for  him,  it  is  certain  that  the  money  will  be  recovered,  and 
paid  over  to  the  St.  George's  Society,  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  the  boy.  As  the  child's  father  is  dead,  and  his  mother  is  a  tight- 
rope dancer,  in  England,  the  Agent  did  not  think  it  best  to  send 
him  back  to  his  mother;  it  being  probable  that  she  would  put  him 
to  the  same  business  again,  and  subject  him  to  more  maltreatment. 
The  Agent  has  handed  him  over  to  Mr.  Micheson,  the  Solicitor  for 
the  St.  George's  Society,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  Northern  Home 
for  Friendless  Children,  for  the  present,  until  he  is  otherwise  dis- 
posed of. 

Seven  hundred  dollars  ($700)  has  already  been  recovered  from 
D'Atalie,  which  sum  is  in  the  hands  of  the  St.  George's  Society, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  boy. 

NUMBER  3 — Was  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  knocked 
down  in  the  street,  by  two  drunken  men,  who  beat  him  severely 
and  broke  his  arm  ;  for  which  offence  they  were  prosecuted.  The 
injuries  he  sustained  were  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  have  him  taken  to  the  hospital,  for  surgical  treatment ; 
but  before  he  had  recovered,  he  was  arrested  upon  a  warrant  sued 
out  by  the  parties  who  had  assaulted  him,  and  was  taken  from  his 
sick  bed  at  the  hospital  to  the  prison.  This  was  done,  notwith- 
standing the  physician  of  the  hospital  said  that  "  it  was  necessary 
he  should  remain  in  the  institution,  as  he  was  not  yet  out  of  dan- 
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get."  As  this  arrest  was  a  cross-action,  commenced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  injured  man  to  consent  to  settle  their  case  ; 
and  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  immediately  released, 
and  taken  back  again  to  the  hospital,  for  these  reasons,  the  Agent 
saw  that  he  was  released  upon  bail,  and  supplied  with  competent 
counsel,  who  will  see  that  the  parties  will  be  prosecuted  and  made 
to  pay  damages,  if  possible. 

NUMBER  4 — Was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  been  imprisoned 
with  her  babe,  upon  the  charge  of  threatening.  She  got  into  the 
difficulty  by  crying  "  murder"  at  a  time  when  her  drunken  hus- 
band was  beating  her  severely,  because  she  had  given  two  dollars 
(82)  without  his  consent,  for  a  second-hand  cradle,  for  the  use  of 
her  sick  child.  Her  cries  for  help  brought  the  police,  who  imme- 
diately arrested  her  and  her  husband,  and  had  them  sent  to  prison. 
As  the  child  was  in  a  dying  condition,  the  Agent  interfered  and 
saw  that  she  was  immediately  released  by  the  magistrate.  The 
prisoner  was  a  respectable,  temperate  woman,  of  good  character, 
but  had  been  badly  misused  by  her  drunken  husband. 

NUMBER  5 — Was  the  case  of  a  German,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try to  seek  employment  as  a  machinist,  and  being  a  good  mechanic, 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  situation.  He  had  scarcely  got 
fairly  to  work  before  he  was  accused  of  stealing  a  watch.  As  he 
was  a  stranger  in  our  city,  without  friends,  his  good  daughter  came 
from  Baltimore,  and  informed  the  Agent  of  her  father's  previous 
good  character  and  of  his  imprisonment.  The  Agent  at  once  sup- 
plied him  with  counsel,  and  had  him  brought  before  the  Court 
upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  honorably  discharged,  he  being 
innocent  of  the  offence  he  was  accused  of.  As  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished,  the  Agent  procured  his  daughter  a  free  pass  to  Bal- 
timore. They  were  truly  grateful  for  the  timely  assistance  given 
them,  which  saved  them  from  unnecessary  suffering  that  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  delay. 

NUMBER  6 — Was  that  of  a  man  who  was  falsely  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  The  Agent  obtained  his 
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discharge  from  the  alderman,  with  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor. 
The  prisoner  said  that  "he  belonged  to  Liverpool  (Nova  Scotia), 
and  came  here  on  board  of  a  vessel  as  a  sailor,  and  because  he 
refused  to  go  back  to  Liverpool  with  the  captain,  in  the  same 
capacity,  he  was  badly  beaten,  and^  imprisoned  upon  the  above 
charge."  He  had  a  wife  and  three  children  depending  upon  him 
for  support;  and  his  prompt  release  enabled  him  to  ship  again,  and 
return  to  his  family. 

NUMBER  7 — Was  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  wrongfully 
imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  larceny,  an  offence  of  which  he  was 
innocent.  He  got  into  the  difficulty  by  preferring  a  charge  against 
his  prosecutor  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house.  After  this  had  been 
done  the  prosecutor  improperly  accused  him  of  stealing  a  coat  and 
pair  of  pantaloons,  valued  at  seventeen  dollars  (817).  This  suit 
was  instituted  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  appearing  against  him 
on  the  charge  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house.  He  succeeded  in 
having  the  prisoner  convicted.  When  the  Agent  ascertained  that 
the  prosecutor  was  the  guilty  party,  and  that  he  had  fled  from  the 
city  to  escape  conviction,  which  was  likely  to  take  place,  he  in- 
formed Judge  Allison  of  the  fact,  when  the  Judge  refrained  from 
sentencing  the  prisoner,  dismissed  the  case,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
discharged. 

NUMBER  8 — Was  that  of  a  poor  woman,  the  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren, who  was  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  abuse  and 
threats.  Her  offence  consisted  in  her  going  to  a  house  to  protest 
against  the  impropriety  of  a  woman  harboring  her  husband  to  the 
neglect  of  his  family.  She  was  very  much  excited  at  the  time,  and 
made  use  of  harsh  words,  for  which  she  was  struck  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house  and  badly  beaten,  and  for  this  the  prisoner 
threatened  to  prosecute ;  but  before  she  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  the  woman  caused  her  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon 
the  above  charge.  The  Agent  interfered  in  her  behalf,  and  ob- 
tained her  discharge  from  the  alderman,  which  was  endorsed  by 
Judge  Finletter,  who  took  the  Agent  for  bail  for  her  to  keep  the 
peace. 
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NUMBER  9 — Was  the  case  of  an  innocent  man,  who  was  im- 
properly imprisoned  by  some  one  who  forged  the  name  of  the 
alderman  to  the  commitment  that  took  him  to  prison.  As  he  was 
entirely  innocent,  and  as  the  alderman  denied  having  committed 
him,  the  Agent  saw  that  he  was  discharged. 

NUMBER  11 — Was  the  case  of  two  boys,  whom  the  Agent  did 
not  get  released  from  prison.  They  pleaded  guilty  in  Court  to  the 
stealing  of  some  pigeons,  and  for  this  offence  they  were  sentenced 
to  the  House  of  Refuge.  While  on  their  way  in  the  van,  they  told 
a  prisoner  that  they  had  concealed  boxes  of  matches  upon  their 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  Refuge,  with  a  hope 
of  obtaining  their  liberty.  The  prisoner  who  received  this  informa- 
tion informed  the  Agent  of  the  intention  of  the  boys.  The  Agent 
went  at  once  to  the  Court,  and  informed  Judge  Ludlow  of  what 
the  boys  had  said.  The  Judge  then  sent  an  officer  of  the  Court  to 
the  Refuge,  and  had  the  boys  searched,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  set  fire  to  that  institution  ;  that  they 
had  two  boxes  of  matches,  a  portion  of  which  was  concealed  in 
their  boots.  When  the  Judge  was  informed  of  this,  he  caused  a 
telegram  to  be  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  Refuge  to  have  the  boys 
immediately  sent  to  Court.  They  were  then  taken  charge  of  by 
two  policemen,  who  endeavored  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  them 
while  they  were  in  their  custody;  but,  notwithstanding  their  vigi- 
lance, these  boys,  while  on  their  way  to  Court,  stole  a  pair  of  shoes 
from  a  shoe  store.  They  were  then  sentenced  by  Judge  Ludlow  to 
an  imprisonment  of  nine  months  each  in  the  County  Prison.  This 
prompt  management  of  the  Agent,  in  furnishing  the  information 
as  given  by  the  prisoner,  was  the  means,  no  doubt,  of  preventing 
much  mischief  being  done,  which  might  have  been  attended  with 
loss  of  life. 

The  prisoner  who  gave  the  above  information  to  the  Agent  was 
an  innocent  man,  and  had  been  wrongfully  imprisoned  upon  the 
charge  of  larceny.  The  Agent  supplied  him  with  counsel,  and  saw 
that  he  was  honorably  acquitted  in  Court.  After  this,  the  case 
was  followed  up,  when  it  was  proven  that  the  prosecutor  himself 
had  stolen  the  goods  that  he  accused  this  innocent  man  of  taking. 
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The  Agent  had  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  prose- 
cutor pay  over  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of  the  goods  which  had 
been  taken.  The  prisoner  and  the  prosecutor  were  tailors,  and  had 
originally  been  partners,  and  had  taken  out  a  quantity  of  goods  to 
make  up  for  a  clothing  establishment.  The  prosecutor  stole  these 
coats  and  sold  them,  and  then  informed  the  owner  that  his  partner, 
the  prisoner,  had  stolen  them.  The  Agent  succeeded  in  proving 
that  precisely  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

NUMBER  12 — Was  that  of  a  colored  boy,  who  was  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  larceny.  He  picked  up  a  piece  of  rope 
in  the  street,  and  was  arrested  with  another  boy  and  accused  of 
stealing  the  rope.  The  Agent  supplied  him  with  counsel,  and  had 
him  brought  up  to  Court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  saw  that 
he  was  honorably  acquitted  in  Court.  Judge  Allison  reprimanded 
the  policeman  for  making  this  arrest  without  evidence  of  guilt. 

NUMBER  13 — "Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  unjustly 
imprisoned,  and  had  a  little  child  depending  upon  her  for  support. 
She  was  sued  and  imprisoned  by  a  drunken  woman  upon  the  charge 
of  assault  and  battery.  The  Agent  went  to  the  premises,  investi- 
gated the  case,  and  found  that  the  neighbors  denounced  the  prose- 
cutor as  a  worthless  woman,  unworthy  of  belief,  and  they  were  all 
in  favor  of  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  After  the  Agent  had  in- 
formed Judge  Allison  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  Agent  was 
taken  for  bail,  and  the  prisoner  was  released  and  permitted  to 
return  to  her  home  and  take  charge  of  her  little  child,  who  was 
suffering  for  want  of  her  mother's  care. 

NUMBER  14 — Was  that  of  a  colored  woman  of  unsound  mind, 
who  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment 
of  six  months  for  the  larceny  of  a  diamond  ring.  The  Agent  pro- 
cured a  letter  from  Inspector  Chandler,  informing  the  Court  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  mind.  After  which  her  sentence 
was  reconsidered,  and  she  was  released  from  prison  and  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Agent,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  competent 
person  who  became  responsible  for  her  future  good  behavior,  and 
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to  see  that  she  will  be  cared  for  out  of  a  fund  left  by  her  deceased 
father  for  that  purpose. 

NUMBER  15 — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  colored  girl  who  had  been 
shamefully  persecuted,  by  being  sued  three  times  before  different 
aldermen  for  the  same  offence,  upon  the  charge  of  abuse  and  threats, 
an  offence  of  which  she  was  not  guilty.  The  first  time  she  was 
sued  she  entered  bail  for  her  appearance  at  Court,  and  did  not  go 
to  prison.  The  second  time  she  was  sued  she  was  unable  to  get 
bail,  and  was  committed  to  prison.  The  Agent,  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  immediately  went  to  the 
magistrate  and  obtained  her  discharge.  She  was  scarcely  out  of 
prison,  when  she  was  again  sued  before  a  different  alderman  and 
recommitted  to  prison.  The  Agent  then  went  to  this  magistrate, 
and  informed  him  as  to  how  she  had  been  previously  persecuted, 
and  obtained  her  discharge,  and  saw  that  she  was  promptly  re- 
leased from  prison,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  her  to  appear 
against  her  prosecutor,  who  she  had  previously  sued  for  stabbing 
and  cutting  her  with  a  knife.  The  object  in  sueing  and  imprison- 
ing her  was  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  by  preventing  her  from 
testifying  in  Court  to  the  injuries  she  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  prosecutor. 

NUMBER  16 — Was  that  of  a  poor  and  industrious  man  who  had 
a  wife  and  five  children  depending  upon  him  for  support.  His 
occupation  was  that  of  gathering  paper  and  rags  in  the  street. 
He  set  his  basket  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  went  a  short  distance 
from  it  in  pursuit  of  old  paper,  and  when  he  returned  to  his  basket 
and  took  it  away  with  him,  a  policeman,  who  saw  him  do  this, 
accused  him  of  stealing  the  basket,  and  caused  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned. As  the  article  was  of  little  or  no  value,  and  as  the 
Agent  had  ascertained,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  was  his  own  property, 
the  Agent  explained  his  case  to  the  magistrate,  and  saw  that  the 
prisoner  was  promptly  released  from  prison. 

NUMBER  17 — Was  the  case  of  an  insane  man  who  had  been 
committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  suit  of 
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clothes,  which  he  had  taken  from  his  fellow-boarder.  The  Agent's 
attention  was  drawn  to  his  case  by  a  benevolent  lady,  who  had 
known  the  prisoner  for  many  years  previous  to  his  becoming 
insane.  When  she  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  she  knew 
him  as  a  gentleman  and  a  literary  character  of  great  ability.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
Government  and  was  accepted,  and  while  engaged  in  battle  was 
wounded  in  his  head.  Since  that  occurrence  his  mind  has  been 
seriously  affected,  and  is  now  but  a  wreck  of  what  it  once  was. 
After  the  Agent  had  seen  him  and  learned  this  much  of  his  his- 
tory, he  became  interested  in  his  case,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
save  him  from  a  conviction,  by  taking  the  witness-stand  and  in- 
forming the  Court  and  the  jury  as  to  the  condition  of  the  prison- 
er's mind,  and  that  the  Agent  was  in  the  possession  of  a  certificate 
from  Dr.  Jones,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insane 
Hospital,  stating  that  he  was  insane,  and  had  been  an  inmate  of 
that  institution  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  When  this  in- 
formation was  given  to  the  jury  they  acquitted  the  prisoner  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  which  was  done  without  any  evidence  being 
offered  by  the  District  Attorney  against  him.  He  was  at  once  re- 
leased from  the  dock,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Agent  to  be 
cared  for.  By  this  management  on  the  part  of  the  Agent,  he  was 
saved  from  a  conviction  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

NUMBER  18 — Was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  wrongfully  im- 
prisoned upon  the  charge  of  abuse  and  threats,  an  offence  of  which 
he  was  not  guilty.  His  wife,  who  was  his  prosecutor,  had  applied 
to  the  Court  to  get  a  divorce  from  "him ;  and  with  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting him  from  appearing  in  Court  against  her,  in  her  applica- 
tion, she  imprisoned  him  upon  the  above  charge.  He  had  scarcely 
been  imprisoned,  before  her  Counsel  subpoened  him  to  appear  in 
Court  in  the  divorce  case ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  comply  with 
the  demand  upon  him,  the  Agent  became  bail  for  him,  with  the 
consent  of  Judge  Finletter ;  but  before  the  Agent  could  get  to  the 
prison  with  his  discharge,  the  wife  managed  to  have  her  husband 
brought  up  to  Court,  and  placed  on  trial,  with  a  hope  of  having 
him  convicted.  The  Agent  then  supplied  him  with  Counsel,  who 
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explained  his  case  lo  the  jury  in  such  a  way  that  it  resulted  in  his 
acquittal,  and  he  was  left  free  to  defend  himself,  in  the  divorce 
case. 

NUMBER  19 — Was  the  case  of  a  young  man,  a  stranger  in  our 
city,  who  had  been  tried  and  convicted  upon  the  charge  of  the 
larceny  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons  from  in  front  of  a  store  in  Chest- 
nut street.  It  appeared  that  he  had  come  from  Baltimore  to  this 
city  to  seek  employment.  He  was  unsuccessful  and  could  not  get 
anything  to  do,  and  his  necessities  were  such  that  he  was  tempted 
to  commit  the  offence  for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  The  Agent 
interceded  with  the  Court  and  the  District  Attorney  in  his  behalf, 
and  informed  the  Court  that  he  had  ascertained  that  the  prisoner's 
wife  was  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement,  and  his  family  were  in 
great  distress,  and  that  his  previous  character  was  good  ;  that  the 
prosecutor  had  been  seen  by  the  Agent,  and  was  desirous  and  will- 
ing that  the  prisoner  should  be  released,  and  sent  back  to  his  family 
in  Baltimore.  When  these  facts  were  made  known,  the  Court,  with 
the  consent  of  the  District  Attorney,  took  the  Agent  for  bail  for 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  be  released  from  prison  without  being  sen- 
tenced. This  was  done  with  the  understanding,  that  the  Agent 
should  furnish  him  with  a  railroad  ticket,  give  him  some  money, 
and  see  that  he  was  sent  to  his  family  in  Baltimore.  The  request 
of  the  Court  (in  this  particular;  was  complied  with,  and  the  prisoner 
was  released.  By  this  prompt  management  on  the  part  of  the 
Agent,  he  was  saved  from  an  imprisonment  of  about  fifteen  months. 
He  seemed  to  be  truly  grateful  for  this  interference  in  his  behalf. 

NUMBER  20 — Was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  an  offence  of  which 
he  was  not  guilty.  The  Agent  saw  that  he  was  supplied  with 
Counsel  who  explained  his  case  in  such  a  way,  that  resulted  in  his 
acquittal  by  the  jury  rendering  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  and  putting 
the  costs  upon  his  prosecutor.  The  man  has  since  commenced  suit 
for  damages  for  false  imprisonment. 
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AGENCIES. 

We  have  set  forth  in  our  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committees  on  the  Penitentiary  and  that  on  the 
County  Prison  not  only  what  those  Committees  do  by 
themselves,  but  specially  what  they  do  by  their  Agent. 
And  we  wish  now  to  refer  to  that  subject  with  a  view 
of  offering  a  few  words  on  Agencies  as  they  are  under- 
stood, and  as  their  duties  are  discharged  by  the  two 
Agents  employed  by  the  Society. 

There  is  much  required  from  an  Agent,  and  conse- 
quently there  must  be  an  especial  adaptation  of  talents 
to  the  particular  duties  assumed,  and  particularly  must 
there  be  a  strong  love  for  the  pursuit,  a  love  that  shall 
deprive  labor  of  fatigue,  and  remove  therefrom  disap- 
pointment and  discouragement.  It  is  of  no  use  to  at- 
tempt to  procure  great  benefits  to  the  prisoner  from  the 
agency  of  one  who  is  stimulated  by  promised  reward  or 
the  expectation  of  a  fixed  salary.  The  reward  must 
come,  the  salary  must  be  paid  and  received;  we  must 
not  "  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn,"  but  we  require  the  will,  the  judgment,  and  the  de- 
sire to  give  efficacy  to  an  Agent's  labors.  The  ser- 
vices of  an  Agent  that  is  paid  are  of  little  use,  unless 
that  Agent  would  perform  the  same  services  without 
pay  if  he  and  his  family  could  live  without  that  com- 
pensation. 

Few  persons  who  have  not  watched  with  care  the 
persistent  efforts  of  a  Prison  Agent  can  speak  of  such 
Agents  as  we  have  in  Philadelphia,  can  judge  of  the 
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amount  or  the  benefit  of  their  labors.  The  Agent  for 
the  County  Prison,  without  an  apparent  neglect  of  his 
duties,  might  omit  half  the  labors  which  he  bestows  on 
certain  cases,  and  allow  a  large  portion  of  his  poor 
clients  to  suffer  protracted  and  unnecessary  imprison- 
ment, without  an  observable  neglect  of  duties.  What 
is  done  most  effectively  is  done  beyond  the  observations  of 
the  Committee,  and  scarcely  any  one  can  appreciate  the 
laborious,  thankless  toil  of  passing  from  one  alderman's 
office  to  another,  going  and  waiting  for  the  prosecutor, 
proposing  modes  of  settlement,  and  enforcing  those 
propositions  with  a  kind  of  argumentum  ad  Jiominem 
that  leads  the  prosecutor  to  fear  that,  as  he  has  obtained 
a  commitment  with  little  money  and  less  cause,  so  he 
may  become  defendant  in  a  suit  for  damages. 

There  are  few  employments  less  desirable  than  that 
of  interfering  in  petty  lawsuits.  One  exposes  himself 
to  the  coarse  vituperation  or  mortifying  suggestions  of 
the  vulgar  prosecutor,  and  if  even  successful,  is  com- 
pelled to  see  that  he  is  considered  as  under  personal 
obligations.  And  as  for  the  imprisoned  persons  that  are 
thus  relieved,  they  are  so  wrapped  up  in  their  sense  of 
entire  innocence  that  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  be 
surlily  offensive  to  their  deliverer  for  not  doing  his  work 
sooner,  as  they  are  to  be  grateful  for  his  having  done  it 
successfully. 

The  more  difficult  these  duties  are  the  more  talent  of 
special  kind  is  required,  and  the  less  obvious  are  its 
labors  the  greater  is  the  importance  of  having  the 
laborer  conscientious.  That  is  the  great  qualification, 
conscientiousness.  Great  talents  are  far  less  important 
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than  a  great  sense  of  duty ;  and  a  hundred  minor  de- 
ficiencies and  some  large  ones  will  be  more  than  supplied 
by  conscientiousness. 

The  Agency  is  a  branch  of  duties  of  the  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  in  which  the 
principal  labors  of  the  members  of  the  Society  culmi- 
nate. We  may  meet,  resolve,  and  go  about  our  labors, 
and  place  in  every  cell  of  the  Penitentiary  a  faithful 
Committeeman ;  we  may  supply  each  prisoner  with 
books,  instruction,  and  preaching,  but  almost  all  these 
means  of  usefulness  fail  for  want  of  the  last  effort,  the 
finishing  labor  of  leading  the  discharged  prisoner  where 
he  may  be  at  liberty  to  act  out  his  good  resolves,  and 
affording  him  countenance  and  means  to  sustain  him 
against  the  artful — against  himself. 

At  the  County  Prison  the  Agent  has  an  infinite 
amount  of  labors  to  prevent  the  innocent  or  the  par- 
tially criminal  from  getting  into  prison  as  a  convict, 
and  then  he  has  all  that  supplemented  with  the  labor 
of  assisting  the  discharged  prisoner  to  find  a  home  or 
employment. 

It  is  these  labors  of  the  Agents  that  complete  the 
work  which  is,  indeed,  the  fruit  of  much  of  our  labors; 
and  so  important  do  we  regard  them,  that  we  do  not  see 
how  a  Prison  Society  can  expect  to  complete  any  of  its 
works  without  its  Agents. 
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COMMISSION  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

The  Commission  of  Public  Charities  is  appointed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to 
watch  over  the  penal,  reformatory  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  that  derive  their  authority  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  support  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

This  Commission  is  clothed  with  powers  to  elicit  that 
amount  of  information  relative  to  the  establishment, 
object,  means,  and  administration  of  the  institutions 
submitted  to  its  supervision,  necessary  to  a  proper  legis- 
lation in  their  behalf,  and,  judging  from  their  report  to 
the  Legislature  in  March  of  1871,  the  members  have 
entered  upon  their  labors  with  a  view  so  catholic  that 
they  will,  in  a  proper  time,  have  placed  the  condition  of 
all  of  the  penal,  reformatory  and  charitable  institutions 
full  on  the  public  eye.  The  members  of  the  Board  have 
evidently  felt  that  to  do  their  work  well,  to  judge  of  the 
condition  of  the  institutions,  they  must  make  themselves 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  abilities  and  their  work- 
ing, and  thus  they  will  secure  the  means  of  bringing 
annually  before  the  Legislature  the  exact  state  of  the 
institutions. 

It  appears  by  the  report  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  have  visited  nearly  every  hospital,  asylum, 
prison,  almshouse,  house  of  refuge,  "retreat"  and  "home" 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  report,  containing  nearly 
three  hundred  octavo  pages,  presents  the  results  of  their 
close  inquiries  and  the  opinion  of  change  for  improve- 
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ment  which  each  visit  has  enabled  the  visitor  to 
form. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  General  Agent  of  the 
Commission  looks  closely,  and  though  we  searched  in 
vain  for  some  comments  upon  certain  officers  of  institu- 
tions, we  were  subsequently  satisfied  that  nothing  had 
been  neglected,  as  we  discovered  in  notices  of  other  in- 
stitutions high  commendations  upon  certain  officers  for 
the  discharge  of  particular  duties  of  their  places,  and 
infer,  therefore,  that  had  those  not  commended,  been  as 
positively  deserving  as  those  who  are  commended,  they 
would  have  shared  in  the  praises  bestowed. 

The  whole  report  is  well  written,  and  denotes  an 
earnest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  what  is  submitted  to  the 
care  of  the  Commission — a  zeal  without  which  no  good 
can  come  from  the  existence  of  such  a  body.  The  work 
performed  by  the  General  Agent,  Dr.  Worthington,  is 
immense;  he  travelled  eleven  thousand  miles,  and  made 
one  hundred  and  thirty  visits,  and  he  bears  testimony 
to  the  kindness  manifested  to  him  wherever  he  went  to 
procure  information. 

However  abundant  and  important  is  the  information 
elicited  by  the  General  Agent,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
only  the  beginning,  and  that  hereafter  the  questions 
propounded  to  the  heads  of  penal,  reformatory  and 
charitable  institutions  will  bring  into  light  new  facts 
and  illustrate  existing  theories. 

The  report  contains  special  reports  with  regard  to 
the  County  Prisons,  most  of  which  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  volunteer  visitors  of  this  Society.  But  all  are 
deeply  interesting  because  they  are  instructive.  They 
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contain  exact  statements,  and  these  are  illustrated  by 
the  opinions  of  one  who  knows  of  what  he  speaks. 

In  the  account  of  the  Prison  at  Ridgway,  the  seat  of 
justice  of  Elk  County,  we  have  a  remarkable  statement. 
The  prison  building  cost  $2,700  ! ! ! 

The  author  of  the  report  says  :  "  The  keeper  lives 
in  the  Prison,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  he  had  been 
absent  with  his  family  for  a  week,  and  the  Prison  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  a  gentleman  who  resided  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  building.  When  I  reached  the  jail  I 
found  no  one  there  except  a  male  convict.  He  informed 
me  of  the  absence  of  the  keeper  and  the  residence  of 
the  person  temporarily  in  charge." 

Certainly  that  is  a  primitive  way  of  guarding  a  prison, 
to  have  only  one  prisoner,  and  place  him  in  charge  of 
himself.  The  convict  must  be  a  gentlemen  of  chivalric 
honor,  or  one  who  thinks  that  good  food  and  good  lodg- 
ing and  no  work  are  about  as  much  as  he  could  obtain 
by  any  other  means. 

The  report  says :  "  The  rooms  were  filthy  and  the 
beds  dirty.  The  single  convict  on  duty  and  in  confine- 
ment admitted  that  he  could  escape  if  he  wished.  The 
Prison  has  no  satisfactory  ventilation  or  comfort  of  any 
kind.  There  is  no  religious  or  moral  instruction." 
Perhaps  the  convict  who  keeps  the  Prison  might  in- 
struct himself. 

In  referring  to  the  "  Lebanon  County  Jail,"  the  Re- 
port says :  "  The  Sheriff  informed  me  that  intempe- 
rance was  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  crimes  for  which 
the  inmates  were  committed." 

Promiscuous  congregation  of  both  sexes  of  the  con- 
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victs  is  permitted  in  the  Lycoming  County  Prison  and 
in  some  other  prisons  during  the  day.  The  whole 
Report  does  credit  to  the  Commission. 


FOREIGN   REPORTS. 
SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

Among  the  reports  of  prison  movements  which  we 
receive  from  abroad,  we  take  first  for  extracts  and  com- 
ment that  for  the  "  South  of  England,  including  Wales." 
The  statement  of  each  prison  is  made  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  it  would  seem  that  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
administration  of  each  jail  was  presented.  The  only 
element  for  reference  that  is  needed,  and  that  must  be 
needed  in  all  prison  reports,  is  a  knowledge  how  such  a 
work  is  done. 

It  is  stated,  for  example  :  "  The  surgeon  attends  every 
day,"  &c.,  but  how  does  he  attend?  Is  he  as  careful  with 
each  prisoner  as  he  is  with  patients  that  pay  well  abroad  ? 
These  things  should  be  carefully  noted  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  prison  and  all  the  workings 
within  its  walls. 

Two  subjects  seem  to  be  specially  noticed  and  particu- 
larly presented,  viz. :  "  The  food  and  the  punishment." 

The  reports  give  tabular  statements  of  the  exact 
amount  of  each  ingredient  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
soup  or  the  gruel  for  each  class;  and  the  food  varies 
with  each  class  and  each  sex,  and  generally  at  each 
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meal.  The  following  is  a  sort  of  "recipe"  for  concocting 
the  food  :  The  soup  to  contain,  per  pint,  three  ounces  of 
uncooked  meat,  without  bone ;  or  one  oxhead  (or  six- 
teen pounds  of  shin  beef  to  every  fifty  pints),  three 
ounces  of  potatoes,  one  ounce  of  barley,  rice  or  oat- 
meal, and  one  ounce  of  onions  or  leeks,  with  pepper  and 
salt.  The  meat  liquor  of  the  preceding  days  to  be  added. 

The  gruel  to  contain  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  oat- 
meal per  pint,  and  seasoned  with  salt;  when  less  than 
fifty  pints,  to  contain  two  ounces  of  oatmeal. 

In  seasons  when  potatoes  are  scarce,  rice  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  them  in  proportion  of  six  ounces  of  rice,  or 
four  ounces  of  peas,  made  into  a  pudding,  to  a  pound  of 
potatoes ;  but  the  change  shall  not  be  made  more  than 
four  times  in  each  week;  eight  ounces  of  bread  may  be 
substituted  for  one  pound  of  potatoes.  Now  these  in- 
gredients appear  well  on  paper,  but  the  true  test  of  the 
diet  is,  how  do  they  appear  on  the  table  ? 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that,  while  the  city  or  county  furnish 
good  meat,  the  Warden  sometimes  supplies  poor  cooks. 
The  punishment  for  prison  offences  usually  consists  in 
withholding  a  portion  of  the  prescribed  diet. 

As  some,  perhaps  most,  of  the  prisoners  are  sentenced 
to  "hard  labor,"  it  is  interesting  to  know  in  what  that 
penal  toil  consists,  and  we  find  it  thus  set  forth  in  the 
Report  of  the  County  Prison  at  Beaumaris  (Wales) : 

HARD  LABOR— FIRST  CLASS. 

*'  Tread  wheel  and  crank  labor.  The  wheel  accom- 
modates twelve  men ;  work,  six  hours ;  ascent,  one 
mile,  three  furlongs,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  yards, 
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exclusive  of  time  of  rest.  Men  at  crank  labor  are  re- 
quired to  perform  ten  thousand  revolutions  per  diem. 
The  resistance  is  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  prison- 
ers." Who  judges  of  that? 

It  is  probable  that  the  convicts  who  assist  at  the 
tread  wheel  would  use  some  other  word  than  accommo- 
date if  they  were  to  be  called  to  state  the  number  of 
this  class  that  were  to  be  employed  in  that  interesting 
exercise.  "  Words  fitly  spoken  are  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver." 

HARD  LABOR— SECOND  CLASS. 
Picking  oakum,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  needle-work, 
laundry. 

They  have  religious  services  twice  each  Sunday,  and 
also  on  Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  liturgy  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  used.  And  the  prisoners  are  visited 
in  their  cells,  and  teachers  of  writing,  reading  and 
arithmetic  are  employed. 

Full  liberty  is  given  to  prisoners  of  other  denomina- 
tions than  the  Established  Church  to  call  in  their  min- 
isters. In  most  of  the  County  Prisons  we  find  it  stated 
that  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  visit  prisoners  of  their 
own  denomination  when  called  in,  or  in  some  places 
when  they  wish,  and  some  places  regularly  every  week. 
The  Surgeon  visits  regularly. 

In  the  list  of  punishments  we  find  that  of  whipping 
as  a  penalty  of  offending  against  the  prison  rules.  Such 
a  use  of  power  would  scarcely  be  provided  for  by  any 
Board  of  Inspectors  in  this  State. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  reports  is  taken  up  with 
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a  statement  of  the  character  and  amount  of  food  and 
the  mode  of  distributing  it.  The  good  people  of  Eng- 
land seem  not  to  be  unmindful  of  what  is  by  some  re- 
garded as  a  national  proclivity,  viz. :  a  proper  regard  to 
the  stomach  and  its  wants  and  capabilities. 

Generally,  it  is  stated,  that  the  provisions  are  of  good 
quality  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  strength,  and 
quite  ample  for  those  employed  at  hard  labor.  We 
notice  that  females  are  allowed  a  little  less  than  the 
prescribed  meal  of  the  males. 

The  bedding  seems  to  be  ample. 

Almost  all  the  reports  speak  of  "  a  general  state  of 
health  which  is  better  than  could  be  supposed." 

Almost  every  prison  reports  some  "  flogging." 

The  formula  for  making  gruel,  soup  and  puddings  is 
truly  formidable ;  not  much  is  said  of  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  convicts,  but  great  attention  is  evi- 
dently given  as  to  "  what  they  shall  eat  and  what  they 
shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed,"  cer- 
tainly not  a  reprehensible  disposition  of  time  and  funds. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners  varies  with  different 
prisons,  less  perhaps  on  account  of  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  food,  than  from  a  difference  of  price  of 
the  same  articles  in  different  counties. 

COST. 

The  cost  of  food  for  each  convict  is  given  at  from  two 
to  three  shillings  a  week.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a 
convict  in  most  of  the  counties  is  put  down  at  about 
£30  sterling  a  year,  after  deducting  the  price  of  his 
labor. 
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The  whole  management  of  the  prisons  in  England, 
or  (as  they  persist  in  calling  them  and  spelling  the  word) 
gaols,  is  being  greatly  systematized ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  propriety  in  the  plan  which  they  have  adopted  for 
establishing  the  improvements,  and  reporting  upon  the 
mode  of  procedure.  The  experiments  for  1870,  were 
evidently  on  diet;  and  in  the  reports  of  the  different 
prisons  in  the  southern  district,  which  reports  contain 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pages,  about  two  hundred 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  food,  its  ingredients, 
its  amount,  and  its  distribution  varying  in  amount  and 
kind  according  to  length  of  imprisonment,  the  age,  and 
the  sex  of  the  prisoner. 

The  reports  which  we  have  examined  of  the  state  of 
prisons  in  England,  denote  a  much  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  police  and  the  hygiene  of  the  prisons  than 
formerly,  and  the  exactness  with  which  every  move- 
ment is  accounted  for,  denotes  a  growing  care  in  all 
concerned,  beginning  of  course  with  the  Government 
that  requires  this  great  minuteness  of  statement,  and 
continuing  through  the  administration  of  the  prison 
with  wonderful  care,  and  then  reported  in  a  form  that 
must  make  the  proper  officer  of  the  government  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  movements  of  the  various  pri- 
sons in  the  kingdom. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  great  minuteness 
with  which  the  dietary  is  arranged  and  administered, 
and  the  care  which  seems  to  be  taken  to  have  religious 
instruction  afforded  to  the  different  prisoners  according 
to  their  creeds. 

The  reports  show  that  medical  men  are  furnished  to 
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each  prison,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  medical 
science  is  not  wanted. 

We  observe  in  the  returns  from  the  prison,  at  Dol- 
getty,  in  the  County  of  Monmouthshire,  a  statement  by 
the  physician  which  shows  that  the  nomenclature  of 
medical  science  has  lost  none  of  its  classical  character. 
The  learned  practitioner  says :  "  The  prisoners  as  a 
class  are  in  a  very  cachectic  and  low  state  of  health ; 
many  of  them  suffering  from  parasitic  and  enthetic  dis- 
eases." The  doctor  must  have  been  a  descendent  of  the 
honest  Cambrian,  who  was  the  friend  and  professional 
companion  of  Roderick  Random.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  diseases,  here  noticed,  are  found  in 
many  prisons,  the  parasitic  especially,  and  have  been 
made  to  yield  to  medical  science  and  practice.  The 
cachectic  would  probably  yield  to  the  influence  of  a 
little  enrichment  of  the  gruel  and  the  soup,  that  is  des- 
cribed in  the  report  with  great  accuracy,  but  which  may 
have  in  the  Welsh  prison  been  rather  enfeebled  by  an 
enlarged  use  of  water. 

For  the  parasitic  disease,  the  medical  authorities  of 
the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  have  always  with 
much  success  in  cases  of  pediculus  capitis,  prescribed 
the  use  of  the  admirable  remedy,  "  Peden  dentibus 
tenuissimus"  and  no  doubt  this  would  be  as  effective  in 
Dolgetty  prison  as  it  has  proved  to  be  in  Moyarnensing 
prison. 
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PRISONS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  tenth  annual  report  as  to  the  prisons  of  Scotland 
contains  the  usual  interesting  variety  of  prison  matters, 
denoting  much  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  improve  prison  accommodations  and  prison  discipline, 
and  evincing  care  and  devotion  in  the  administration  of 
the  prison. 

There  is  in  Scotland  what  is  called  a  General  Prison, 
answering  to  the  Penitentiaries  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
situated  in  Perth,  and  is  divided  into  two  departments. 
One  for  the  usual  penal  purposes  of  a  state  prison,  the 
other  for  the  criminal  lunatics  of  Scotland. 

In  the  first  department  are  placed  such  prisoners  as 
are  sentenced  to  nine  months  imprisonment  and  up- 
ward, in  the  county  or  local  court.  These  are  conveyed 
at  once  to  Perth,  unless  special  exception  is  made  in  the 
sentence.  And  prisoners  under  a  stricter  sentence  may 
be  removed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  General 
Prison.  Convicts  also  sentenced  to  transportation  are 
brought  to  Perth,  to  await  their  deportation.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  sentences  of  nine  months  and  upward,  has 
crowded  the  General  Prison,  and  many  are  compelled 
to  serve  out  their  sentence  in  the  county  jail,  because 
there  is  not  room  enough  for  them  at  Perth. 

The  Lunatic  Department  of  the  Perth  General  Prison 
is  constituted  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  who  were 
insane  before,  or  on  trial,  or  who  became  insane  during 
punishment,  and  such  prisoners  may  be  detained  after 
the  expiration  of  their  sentence.  The  feeling  in  favor 
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of  insane  convicts  is  growing  in  Europe,  and  is  work- 
ing out  plans  for  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  that 
class. 

AYR. 

The  Prison  at  Ayr  is  used  as  a  state  prison  for  fe- 
males, of  whom  there  are  on  an  average  ninety  in 
prison.  Good  provision  seems  to  be  made  in  both  of 
these  prisons  for  the  class  of  prisoners  called  "insane 
criminals,"  and  a  watchful  care  and  personal  accounta- 
bility are  had  on  their  account.  It  is  said  that  the  cost 
of  supporting  an  insane  prisoner  is  about  ,£25  a  year  in 
Scotland,  and  £67,  4s.  9d  in  England. 

INCREASE  OF  PRISONERS. 

The  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  on  the  crimi- 
nal side,  in  all  the  prisons  in  Scotland,  in  1840,  was 
1,940,  of  whom  about  one-half  were  females.  In  1870 
the  whole  number  of  criminals  was  2,737,  of  whom 
nearly  four-fifths  were  females.  The  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  whole  is  very  great  in  ten  years,  and  in 
a  country  in  which  the  whole  number  of  the  population 
has  not  increased.  But  the  increased  proportion  of  fe- 
males is  truly  frightful. 

On  the  civil  side  affairs  wear  a  very  different  appear- 
ance. In  1840  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  on  the 
civil  side,  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  was  108,  of 
whom  10  were  females.  In  1870  the  whole  number 
was  86,  of  whom  4  were  females. 

The  staff  of  officers  with  scale  of  salaries  in  the  Gene- 
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ral  Prison,  at  Perth,  show  liberality  as  well  in  number 
as  in  compensation. 

The  Governor  (superintendent)  receives,  as  a  mini- 
mum of  salary,  £450,  to  be  increased  each  year  in  which 
he  holds  the  office  £10,  till  it  reaches  £550,  with  resi- 
dence and  gas. 

The  Chaplain  (Presbyterian)  receives  £200,  to  be  in- 
creased £10  per  year  till  it  reaches  £300,  with  resi- 
dence and  gas. 

A  Roman  Catholic  priest  visiting  only,  receives  £70  a 
year.  Episcopal  clergyman,  £50. 

In  addition  to  these  spiritual  aids,  there  are  two  Scrip- 
ture readers,  receiving,  one  £100,  and  the  other  £75 
per  annum. 

There  is  also  a  teacher  of  music,  who  receives,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  compensation  as  Warden,  the  sum  of  £8 
per  annum ;  and  a  precentor,  a  giver-out  of  the  hymns. 

There  are  103  persons  employed  in  the  Perth  Peni- 
tentiary, where  the  average  number  of  convicts  of  all 
kinds  is  above  700.  The  expenditures  of  the  Prison 
amounted  in  1870  to  £17,889  2s.  Wd. 

The  returns  for  the  county  and  local  prisons  are  quite 
elaborate.  The  repeaters,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in 
France,  recedives,  are  numerous.  And  a  table  shows 
how  many  of  each  sex  have  been  committed  from  one 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  (124)  times.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  as  the  repetitions  increase,  the 
proportion  of  females  increases;  for  example,  for  the 
first  commitment  there  are  134  males  and  65  females; 
for  the  second  time,  57  males  and  20  females;  third 
time,  52  males  and  30  females,  and  here  the  superiority 
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in  number  of  males  ends.  The  fourth  time  gives  43 
males  to  53  females,  and  then  it  continues  with  a  con- 
stantly diminishing  number  of  both  sexes,  but  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  females,  till  we  come  to  the  six- 
teenth commitment,  when  the  number  is  0  males  and 
8  females.  From  that  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  commitment,  no  males  are  recorded,  and  only  one 
or  two  females  for  every  division.  In  the  whole  table, 
from  1  to  125,  there  is  not  a  single  number  that  does 
not  contain  one  or  more  females. 

It  is  probable,  though  it  is  not  so  stated,  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  recedives  (repeaters),  especially 
those  who  exceed  twenty  times  (all  women),  were 
drunkards,  and  if  so,  it  is  no  less  probable  that  had 
they  been  committed  every  time  they  deserved  such 
treatment,  they  would  have  attained  to  the  "  blushing 
honors"  of  quite  five  hundred  commitments! 

The  reports  of  the  Surgeon  or  Physician  of  the  Gene- 
ral Prison  are  remarkably  minute,  and  must  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  prison 
discipline,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  medical  statements. 

Scrofulous  affections  became  so  prevalent  in  the  Perth 
and  in  the  Ayr  prisons,  that  it  was  found  necessary  for 
general  satisfaction,  to  call  in  higher  professional  coun- 
sel. The  disease  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by 
convicts  from  the  local  prisons,  men  and  women  who 
had  lost  much  of  their  proper  vigor  by  previous  confine- 
ment, and  had,  by  continued  dissipation,  prevented 
liberty  from  being  beneficial  to  their  physical  system. 

Professor  Christoson,  Visiting  Physician  of  Perth 
Penitentiary,  supplies  a  long  paper  on  the  prevalence 
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and  cause  of  scurvy  and  scrofulous  disease,  which,  from 
time  to  time  present  themselves  in  that  Penitentiary. 
He  thinks  that  these  diseases  rarely  originate  in  that 
institution,  but  are  brought  thither  by  convicts  from  the 
county  prisons.  The  causes,  he  says,  are  low  diet  and 
want  of  proper  exercise.  He  says  the  diet  in  the  prisons 
is  too  low,  and  that  saccharo-farinaceous  dietary  is 
chargeable  with  most  of  the  cases  of  scurvy  that  have 
been  noticed  in  the  prison.  It  is  mentioned  that  the 
women  suffer  more  than  the  men  from  scrofula.  No- 
ticing the  case  of  a  man  who  suffered  very  much  from 
scrofula,  in  Perth  Penitentiary,  Dr.  Christoson  gives  the 
statement  of  the  convict's  food.  His  diet  was  porridge 
and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  bread  and  broth, 
pea  soup  and  barley  milk.  He  never  could  appease  his 
hunger  with  these.  The  case  of  this  convict  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  almost  all  who  suffered  at  the  time. 
Deficiency  in  quantity  and  quality  of  food.  And  in 
some  prisons  the  sufferer  was  allowed  an  additional 
quantity  of  food — but  its  quality  prevented  him  from 
satisfying  his  requirements.  The  almost  total  absence 
of  meat  in  the  Scotch  prison  seems  to  be  the  cause  of 
scrofula.  Whenever  the  patient  is  allowed  a  little  meat 
twice  a  week,  he  almost  invariably  rallies. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  prisons,  where  beef,  and  pork, 
and  mutton  are  freely  used,  and  good  potatoes  are  sup- 
plied a.d  libitum,  very  little  scrofula  is  found.  It  is 
more  likely  to  manifest  itself  among  colored  convicts, 
after  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  and  a  few  cases  have 
been  known  among  that  class. 

But  oat-meal  gruel,  made  as  it  is  likely  to  be  made  in 
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a  Scotch  prison,  cannot  be  very  nourishing.  Doctor 
Johnson  expressed  some  opinion  of  oats  as  food  for  man. 

A  growing  interest  in  the  condition  of  insane  convicts 
is  manifested  by  these  reports. 

Among  the  expenditures  of  the  General  Prison 
(Perth),  we  notice  one  item  "Uniform  for  officers, 
£240  8s.  lOd." 

ITALY. 

We  have  received  copies  of  the  "  Re  vista  di  Discipline 
Carceraria"  (Review  of  Prison  Discipline),  a  monthly 
periodical  published  in  Florence,  and  edited  by  "  Mar- 
tino  Beltrani  Scalia,"  who  enters  upon  his  work  with  a 
zeal  that  promises  great  usefulness,  because  "  it  is  accord- 
ing to  knowledge."  The  "  Revista  "  contains  accounts 
of  action  with  regard  to  prisons  from  almost  all  coun- 
tries. It  has  a  well-prepared  abstract  of  the  late  Inter- 
national Prison  Convention  in  Cincinnati,  with  a  rather 
amusing  spelling  of  proper  names.  And  it  is  instruc- 
tively furnished  with  all  that  relates  to  the  penal  and 
charitable  institutions  of  Italy  from  Venice  to  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Sicily. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  "  insane  crimi- 
nals" occupies  the  attention  of  the  humane  in  Italy, 
where,  indeed,  the  work  of  true  charity  has  had  a  much 
greater  extent  than  has  previously  been  supposed  by 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
the  customs  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

We  have  seen  no  periodical  on  prison  affairs  that  in 
any  way  exceeds  in  ability  and  interest  Signer  Scalia's 
Revista.  It  contains  an  account  of  what  is  done  in  prison, 
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and  how  it  is  done;  what  is  said  in  the  Legislature  and 
in  Courts  about  prisons,  and  what  are  the  results ;  what 
is  written  in  periodicals  and  essays  on  the  subject  of 
prisons,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  its  application. 
Something  of  the  spirit  of  practical  humanity  now 
working  in  Italy  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  stated 
in  the  "  Revista."  The  Cavaleiro  Avocate,  Tancredo 
Canonico,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versita  of  Turin,  recently  took  his  students  on  a  short 
excursion  in  Pallaza  (the  State  Prison)  in  order  to  pre- 
sent to  them  a  fair  sample  of  the  existing  penal  system 
in  Italy,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
difficult  and  important  problem  of  "  prison  reform." 

When  a  royal  professor  of  law  takes  such  a  step,  to 
show  how  important  is  deemed  the  question  of  prison 
discipline,  and  how  heartily  he  enters  into  the  good 
work  of  improvement,  we  feel  that  the  idea  is  fixed. 
We  are  struck  with  one  sentiment  that  seems  to  per- 
vade all  the  essays  and  lectures  on  prison  discipline  in 
Italy,  viz. : 

"  THE   GREAT   END   OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  OUGHT  TO  BE  THE 
REFORM   OF   THE    DELINQUENT   AND   NOT   VENGEANCE." 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  large  translation  from  the 
"  Revista,"  and  we  regret  this  the  more  as  Italy  is  a 
new  field  of  labor  for  Americans  generally,  though  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
well  understood  there  for  a  long  time. 

We  notice  that  there  is  appointed  an  examination  of 
all  candidates  for  places  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  public  prisons  with  regard  to  character,  physical 
abilities  and  literary  attainments.  This  qualification  of 
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"  literary  attainments"  may  seein  rather  unnecessary  in 
a  prison  officer,  but  the  law  of  Italy  contemplates  the 
mental  and  moral  improvement  of  the  convict ;  and  as 
the  officer  of  the  prison  is  most  with  the  prisoners,  there 
seems  a  great  propriety  in  having  his  mind  softened  by 
knowledge,  and  in  having  him  capable  of  imparting 
some  learning.  The  contact  of  prisoners  with  such  an 
officer  must  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Vittorio  Ugo  Fidele,  a  writer  of  some  observation, 
discusses  in  the  Revista  the  subject  of  the  "  Social  Evil" 
with  much  earnestness  and  after  much  inquiry,  but  with 
much  more  patience  than  other  modern  writers  seem 
disposed  to  exercise  toward  the  offence  and  more  legal 
charity  toward  the  offender. 

Fidele  seems  to  have  read  the  English  work  entitled 
"  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  by  Manderville,  who  speaks  of  a 
"  necessary  evil,"  and  numerous  writers  are  quoted,  from 
St.  Augustine  to  Filange*ri. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  much  of  the  article,  but 
there  is  one  paragraph  so  much  to  our  taste  that  we 
translate  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  the  life  of  woman  is  more 
"  than  that  of  man  strewed  with  thorns  and  thistles,  but 
"  even  were  it  so,  the  attempt  to  draw  her  from  vice  does 
"  not  make  her  fate  worse.  We  believe  woman  to  be  the 
"  delight  of  the  domestic  hearth,  the  angel  of  peace  that 
"  comforts  and  guides  by  love  and  by  example  in  the 
"  noble  sense  of  sacrifice  and  of  virtue — beyond  that  cir- 
"  cle  she  must  lose  the  aureola  with  which  she  is  sur- 
"  rounded.  Robbed  of  that  noble  home  distinction,  she 
"  must  fail." 
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After  the  above  was  prepared,  there  came  to  hand  a 
large  quarto  volume,  containing  the  reports  of  all  the 
prisons  in  Italy,  with  tabular  statements  of  all  the  divi- 
sions of  crime,  punishment  and  circumstances  of  prisoners. 
We  have  never  seen  a  public  report  more  admirably 
arranged,  remarkable  for  perspicuity  and  condensation, 
and  from  no  nation  have  we  ever  received  a  report  so 
beautifully  printed. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

We  have  not  received  the  reports  of  the  penitentiaries 
and  prisons  and  charitable  institutions  of  any  State,  ex- 
cepting Massachusetts,  though  we  know  that  pains  are 
taken  in  many  States  to  procure  information,  and  results 
have  been  ascertained  to  prove  the  earnestness  of  authori- 
ties to  amend  the  discipline  and  augment  the  usefulness 
of  their  several  institutions. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  not  much  improvement  can 
be  expected  until  there  is  a  full  understanding  of  the 
exact  state  of  all  the  institutions,  which  may  be  reached 
by  ordinary  legislation.  The  physician  scarcely  pre- 
scribes till  he  understands  the  disease  of  his  patient. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  have  a  very  handsomely  printed  volume  of  nearly 
five  hundred  pages,  "The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Charities  of  Massachusetts  for  1871."  It 
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would  seem  that  when  full  price  is  paid  that  any 
State  ought  to  produce  a  handsomely  printed  and  well 
bound  volume  of  its  public  documents,  but  certainly 
none  that  we  see  from  any  other  American  State  equal 
those  that  report  the  condition  of  the  penal  and  chari- 
table institutions  of  Massachusetts.  And  it  is  an  addi- 
tional claim  to  commendation  that  this  volume  contains 
well-digested  essays  towards  improving  every  branch  of 
the  service  over  which  the  Commission  watches,  and  the 
proceedings  of  which  that  Commission  reports. 

The  early  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
did  not  equal  the  first  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mission, but  the  Massachusetts  body  has  developed  year 
by  year  its  plans,  and  had  thus  time  to  attend  to  other 
matters  than  an  exact  record  of  what  is. 

In  presenting  the  situation  of  the  State  as  it  regards 
the  violation  of  the  laws,  the  report  states  that  more 
than  half  of  the  commitments  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth are  for  drunkenness,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
much  larger  number  than  in  other  States  are  saved  from 
imprisonment  by  paying  the  "drunken  fine."  The  pro- 
portion of  drunkards  is  greater  among  women  than 
among  men.  The  fine  varies  from  $5  50  to  $7  00. 

BUT  ALL  THIS  IS  IN  A  STATE  WHERE  THE  PROHIBITORY 
LAW  PREVAILS. 

But  while  drunkenness  is  rather  prevalent  in  some 
counties,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that,  though  com- 
paratively with  commitments  for  other  offences,  com- 
mitments for  drunkenness  are  notable,  yet  positively 
they  are  small,  as  in  one  county  we  notice  that  the  prison 
has  but  one  prisoner,  and  he  on  account  of  drunkenness. 
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In  Massachusetts  almost  all  that  is  accomplished  is 
under  the  care  and  the  provision  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Every  charity,  every  house,  every  institution,  every 
place  of  confinement  that  receives  aid  from  the  State  is 
amenable  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  appointing  the 
Commission,  and  all  officers  arising  out  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  are  considered  as  State  officers,  whose 
conduct  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission. 

This  centralization  gives  power  for  good  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  enables  the  public  to  see  at  once  what  is 
paid  for  the  penal  and  charitable  works  of  the  State, 
and  how  the  money  is  applied,  and,  in  some  consider- 
able degree,  what  are  the  results  therefrom. 

Massachusetts  is  approaching  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem  of  well-directed  charities — how  public  aid  can 
be  made  publicly  beneficial  and  penal  infliction  may 
produce  reformation.  In  the  last,  perhaps,  far  less  has 
been  done  than  in  the  first.  There  still  lingers  round 
the  plans  of  penal  institutions  the  error  of  money- 
making.  How  little  cost,  and  then  how  much  profit. 
Her  charitable  institutions  thus  greatly  excel  her  penal 
places  in  usefulness,  and  that  is  not  all.  Her  penal 
institutions,  unless  modified,  can  never  become  chari- 
table. 

It  seems  as  if  Massachusetts  was  trending  steadily 
from  the  congregate  to  the  separate  system  of  confine- 
ment without  any  announcement  of  intention,  but  with 
the  execution  of  important  plans  which  must  lead  to  a 
good  result  if  prosecuted. 

For  example,  it  is  said  a  prison  for  Berkshire  County 
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is  nearly  completed,  with  one  hundred  cells,  of  which 
twenty-four  are  for  women,  and  with  capability  of  ground 
to  add  twenty-four  more  cells  for  the  men's  wing. 
The  cells  are  six  by  eight  by  eight  feet  four  inches. 
And  four  of  the  cells  are  for  "  solitary  confinement." 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  more  than  one  'prisoner 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  cell  only  six  feet  wide  by  eight  feet 
long  and  eight  feet  four  inches  high. 

We  infer  that  in  these  little  cells  is  to  be  tried  the 
experiment  of  "  SEPARATE  CONFINEMENT,"  at  least  for  the 
night,  though  much  of  the  advantage  of  separate  con- 
finement is  lost  by  the  congregation  of  prisoners  in  the 
"  work  rooms."  But  that  will  be  found  out  and  the  evil 
be  corrected  when  Massachusetts  takes  another  lesson 
in  prison  discipline,  viz ,  to  learn  and  admit  the  fact 
that  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  is  worth  more  than 
his  labor,  and  that  society  will  profit  more  by  receiving 
back  a  reformed  criminal  than  by  the  profits  on  a  thou- 
sand pairs  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  returns  for  chari- 
table institutions  show  that  the  religious  creeds  of  the 
founders  and  conductors  of  asylums,  homes,  &c.,  do  not 
interfere  with  State  solicitude  and  State  aid.  The 
House  of  the  "  Guardian  Angel,"  sustained  by  the  con- 
tributions of  parents  and  friends,  for  the  support  of  dis- 
orderly boys,  receives  $3,500  contributed  by  the  State. 
The  chief  income  is  from  those  who  place  the  boys  in 
the  House. 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  for  the  reforma- 
tion and  employment  of  fallen  women,  and  is  most  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  a  religious  order  of  ladies  de- 
voted to  that  purpose.  This  has  not  yet  received  any 
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aid  from  the  State,  but  there  is  a  sum  conditionally 
appropriated. 

The  Washington  Home  is  an  institution  for  the  refor- 
mation of  inebriates.  It  would  seem  that  this  institu- 
tion has  proved  itself  very  useful. 

The  report  takes  up  the  question  of  pardons,  and 
complains  of  the  looseness  of  "  recommendations."  It 
is  probable  that  when  a  pardon  is  improperly  granted  the 
applicants  are  more  to  blame  than  the  pardoning  power. 
For  drunkards,  prostitutes  and  vagrants  a  longer  period 
of  confinement  is  recommended.  Certainly  there  must 
be  a  new  definition  of  vagrancy  before  longer  imprison- 
ment can  be  required. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  enter  more  fully 
into  this  report ;  it  is  able,  and  shows  by  its  advance- 
ment that  very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The 
report  advances,  and  justly,  the  opinion  that  the  great 
work  of  reformation  must  be  done  with  the  young. 


RESULTS  OF  OBSERVATION. 

For  some  time  past,  but  more  especially  at,  and  a  few 
years  after,  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war,  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  was  so  crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to 
place  more  than  one  prisoner  in  a  large  number  of  cells, 
and  this  apparently  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  State, 
and  the  sentence  of  the  Court.  The  law  allows  only 
one  prisoner  for  a  cell  in  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  Court 
awards  that  number,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Prison 
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seem  to  have  no  alternative,  they  must  take  the  con- 
vict that  the  Court  in  any  county  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  sentences  for  the  discipline  of  that 
Penitentiary,  and  they  do  take  him  and  do  the  best  they 
can  by  him. 

Now  a  law  of  Scotland  prescribes  the  accommodation 
for  a  convict  in  the  General  Prison,  or  Penitentiary,  at 
Perth.  The  rooms,  the  cells,  the  culinary  arrangements, 
and  the  personnel  of  the  administration,  are  all  for  a 
given  number  of  prisoners,  and  when  the  court  of  any 
county  or  district  sentences  a  prisoner  for  a  term  that 
renders  him  liable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Perth  prison, 
the  authorities  of  that  penitentiary  look  at  the  number 
of  cells  which  they  have,  and  if  there  is  in  each  a  pri- 
soner, the  new  applicant  is  dismissed  to  his  county  jail, 
to  await  an  empty  cell.  The  result  has  been  that  all 
have  to  wait  so  long,  that  few  with  a  sentence  not  ex- 
ceeding a  year  ever  reach  the  Perth  Penitentiary,  but 
work  out  their  sentence  in  the  prison  of  the  county  in 
which  they  are  tried. 

While  almost  all  the  reports  from  abroad  are  lauding 
what  is  denominated  the  Irish  system,  as  something 
which  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tried  out  of  Ireland,  all 
show,  without  direct  assertion,  that  hopes  of  reforming 
prisoners  must  be  founded  on  separate  conlinement. 

We  think  highly  of  a  part  of  the  Irish  system,  espe- 
cially the  first  part,  which  rests  altogether  on  the  total 
separation  of  the  convicts.  And  while  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  it  works  well  in  Ireland,  and  may 
work  as  well  in  England  and  Scotland. 
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Why  then,  we  are  asked,  should  we  not  approve  of 
the  whole  Irish  system,  since  where  it  is  well  established 
it  works  well  ? 

The  answer  is  simple. 

That  part  of  the  Irish  system  which  is  Irish — which 
is  not  Pennsylvanian — is  the  two  closing  stages,  viz. : 
the  "ticket-of-leave"  system,  by  which  the  convict  is 
enabled  to  earn  as  much  rnonev,  under  surveillance  of 
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the  prison  authorities,  or  the  police,  as  will  take  him 
out  of  the  country,  that  is,  take  him  to  the  United 
States.  The  behavior  of  convicts  who  have  arrived  at 
this  stage  of  the  system  is  usually  excellent,  and  they 
are  not  long  in  earning  the  price  of  a  ticket  of  passage 
to  the  United  States,  provided  they  can  show  their 
"  ticket  of-leave."  It  is  said  that  these  men  never 
honestly  earned  so  fast  as  they  acquire  the  price  of  that 
passage  ticket.  All  seem  more  anxious  to  contribute 
means  to  get  a  convicted  felon  out  of  the  country,  than 
to  get  an  honest  man  steady  labor. 

So  that  the  success  of  the  Irish  system,  so  far  as  it 
goes  beyond  the  Pennsylvania  system,  depends  upon 
the  deportation  of  the  pardoned  or  "  ticket-of-leave"  felon. 
And  as  there  appears  to  be  no  country  to  which  those 
reformed  "  ticket-of-leave  men  and  women"  will  go,  ex- 
cepting the  United  States,  so  it  seems  that  a  foreign 
country  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  Irish  sys- 
tem of  prison  discipline — and  just  in  proportion  as  the 
Irish  system  is  successful  abroad,  is  our  country  the 
" refugium  peccatorium"  the  Canaan  of  European 
culprits.  And  when  the  inspectors  and  governors  of 
the  Irish  prisons  laud  their  system  as  freeing  their  jails 
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from  convicts,  we  confirm  their  boasts,  by  counting  men 
and  women  who  have  been  transferred  from  European 
prisons  to  our  cells,  by  the  talismanic  charms  of  a 
"  ticket-of-leave,"  and  we  supplement  the  account  by 
some  rough  estimate  of  those  who  undetected  yet,  are 
desolating  our  cities  with  unheard-of  robberies;  who, 
having  left  their  own  country  for  their  country's  good, 
have  arrived  and  organized  themselves  among  us,  for 
their  own  special  good. 

When  some  other  nation  arises  with  the  claims  to  the 
attention  of  felons  which  ours  has,  then  we  may  profit, 
if  we  could  commit  such  an  international  wrong,  by  the 
circumstances,  and,  with  a  "  ticket-of-leave,"  commission 
our  repentant  felons  to  depredate  on  the  newly-discov- 
ered quarry. 

While  on  the  subject  of  discipline,  we  may  as  well 
translate  a  few  remarks  from  reports  received  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  following  is  from  a  report 
on  the  prisons  of  the  South  of  Germany : 

"  Would  you  know  the  relative  merits  of  a  prison  ? 
"  Ascertain  the  character  of  him  who  directs  it.  No- 
"  where  is  the  influence  of  a  man  greater.  It  is  in  the 
"  'director'  that  lies  the  moral  life  of  the  establishment; 
"  in  him  is  centered  the  discipline.  One  may  say  there 
"  can  be  no  bad  prison  with  a  good  director." 

That  last  idea  is  about  what  we  have  so  often  urged 
upon  our  readers,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  "  administration," 
not  the  system,  which  gives  character  and  usefulness  to 
a  prison.  Of  course  the  good  system  well  administered 
is  far  superior  to  the  poor  svstem  well,  administered — 
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but  the  poor  system  well  administered  is  better  than  the 
good  system  badly  administered. 

We  can  well  understand  how  a  prison  may  be  well 
and  beneficially  conducted  by  a  principal  who  does  not 
trouble  himself  much  with  the  improvement  of  his  pris- 
oners, provided  there  are  supplied  by  any  means  special 
persons  to  look  to  the  moral  uses  of  imprisonment,  and 
to  apply  measures  in  general  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
the  general  director.  But  no  moral  efforts  will  amount 
to  much,  will  be  permanently  useful,  unless  they  are 
persistent  and  consistent.  The  general  views  of  the 
administrator  of  the  prison  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  moral  director,  and  their  plans  must  not  clash. 
Both  should  understand  prison  discipline,  and  both 
should  desire  moral  improvement,  but  each  should  con- 
fine himself  to  his  specialty,  and  each  should  be  careful 
not  to  underrate  the  services  or  position  of  the  other  in 
the  hearing  of  the  prisoners. 

CARRYING  SECRET  DANGEROUS  WEAPONS. 

One  of  the  worst  of  crimes,  because  the  parent  of  so 
many  other  crimes  in  this  country,  is  that  of  habitually 
carrying  concealed  on  some  part  of  the  person  an  in- 
stantly available  deadly  weapon.  It  is  often  charged 
upon  Italy  that  it  is  a  land  of  assassination,  but  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  more  crimes  of  that  kind  com- 
mitted in  New  York  City  alone,  in  one  month  than  in 
all  Italy  in  a  year.  Yet  we  notice  that  a  bill  has  been 
before  the  Italian  Parliament  prescribing  the  punish- 
ment for  carrying  concealed  deadly  weapons,  designating 
the  kind  and  number  and  grading  the  punishment. 
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For  carrying  concealed  arms  the  penalty  is  imprison- 
ment for  three  months  to  one  year. 

For  carrying  sharp-pointed  knives  of  considerable 
length,  imprisonment  for  six  months. 

The  punishment  for  carrying  open  or  concealed 
weapons  into  places  of  amusement  or  solemnity  is  thus 
prescribed,  the  punishment,  one  month  to  one  year  for 
concealed,  and  three  months  for  open. 

But  where  the  person  arrested  has  once  before  been 
punished  for  having  concealed  arms,  he  may  be  punished 
with  very  great  severity  upon  the  count  of  bearing  them 
again,  from  two  to  five  years  being  the  penalty.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  where  penal  houses  would  be  found  for 
those  in  this  country  who  could  be  convicted  of  bearing 
concealed  deadly  weapons.  If  it  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  armed  and  unarmed  separate,  then  the  unarmed 
might  have  to  be  sent  to  the  prisons,  arid  the  bearers  of 
concealed  weapons,  being  by  much  the  largest  number, 
would  be  kept  abroad  that  there  might  be  room  enough 
for  them. 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  disregard  for  laws  in  this 
country  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  laws 
against  carrying  concealed  dangerous  weapons  are  very 
stringent,  quite  as  severe  as  those  against  assault  and 
battery  or  felonious  personal  assault,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  men  who  reside  in,  or  who 
come  to,  the  city  carry  about  them  concealed  weapons, 
daggers,  pistols,  bowie-knives,  blackjacks,  or  other  in- 
struments equally  effective. 

There  is  a  sort  of  "  grammatical "  test  of  this  great 
evil  of  carrying  deadly  weapons  and  of  its  increase  and 
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extent.  Formerly,  when  the  newspapers  recorded  any 
act  of  violence,  homicide  especially,  it  was  customary 
to  say  that  the  offender  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pistol 
and  fired  at  his  antagonist  or  the  one  that  suffered  by 
his  violence.  Now  the  reporter  says,  that  at  this  stage 
of  the  quarrel  the  prisoner  drew  his  pistol  and  dis- 
charged it,  &c.  The  difference  is  most  expressive.  In 
the  former  sentence,  "A  pistol "  would  seem  to  intimate 
an  unusual  arming ;  while  in  the  latter,  "His  pistol " 
intimates  an  ordinary  companion.  Just  as  we  say  of  a 
young  man,  he  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  gout ; 
while  of  an  older  bon  vivant  it  would  be  said  that  he 
suffers  from  an  attack  of  his  old  complaint,  the  gout. 


REMARKS  UPON  REPORTS. 

We  have  received  some  of  our  foreign  reports  of  the 
movements  and  condition  of  public  prisons,  and  we 
make,  in  another  part  of  the  Journal,  such  notices  of 
their  contents  as  will  give  some  idea  of  what  is  done  in 
Europe  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons,  and  we  wish 
we  could  say  what  is  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  prisoners,  but  unfortunately,  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
the  cost  of  government  is  so  high  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
necessity  to  make  the  product  of  the  prisons  subservient 
to  the  support  of  the  palace.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  of 
true  philanthropy  begins  to  make  itself  heard  in  the 
discipline  of  prisons  the  spirit  of  cupidity  makes  itself 
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felt.  Improvement  of  the  convict  is  no  sooner  an- 
nounced than  the  inquiry  is  instituted  as  to  the  means 
of  making  him  improve  the  public  treasury. 

Why  should  scoundrels,  thieves  and  homicides  be 
living  at  the  public  expense  in  well-constructed  prisons, 
as  if  rewarded  for  their  robberies,  thefts  and  homicides  ? 

And  that  is  an  idea  not  without  some  weight.  But 
for  the  present  we  shall  only  propound  another  ques- 
tion :  Why  should  the  perpetuation  of  scoundrelism,  rob- 
bery, theft  and  homicide  be  secured  by  making  our 
prisons  social  schools,  on  the  Lancasterian  system,  in 
which  each  convict  becomes  a  monitor  to  conduct  the 
class  of  criminals  in  studies  of  crimes  in  which  he  is  a 
little  more  proficient  than  his  pupils. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  it  is  said,  are 
spent  in  the  maintenance  of  a  few  hundred  public  and 
private  villians  convicted  of  crime,  when,  by  congregate 
labor  and  confinement,  they  might  be  made  to  earn 
nearly  or  quite  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  and  per- 
haps contribute  to  the  reduction  rather  than  the  aug- 
mentation of  taxation. 

Some  one  who  really  comprehends  the  great  question 
of  social  science  involved  in  prison  discipline  might  re- 
spond to  that  query  by  propounding  another  question : 
Why  minister  to  the  amount  lost  to  members  of  society 
by  nurturing  felons  for  the  work  of  felony — why  make 
the  county  or  State  prisons  schools  of  mischief,  and 
provide  prisoner  "Fagins"  to  qualify  junior  offenders  in 
the  art  of  violence  and  fraud  ? 

But  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  losses  which  are  made 
by  the  expertness  of  rogues,  sharpers,  thieves,  burglars, 
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counterfeiters,  &c.,  are  individual  affairs,  and  are,  there- 
fore, matters  for  individual  complaint  and  individual 
redress. 

Such  an  idea  is  specious.  Society  is  formed  for  the 
protection  and  security  of  individuals,  and  therefore 
each  man  who  is  exposed  to  wrongs  by  others  is  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  whole.  And  all  men 
are  much  more  concerned  in  the  prevention  of  crimes 
and  the  reformation  of  criminals  than  they  are  in  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  the  offender.  The  law  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  minister  of  private  vengeance.  It  is 
therefore  true,  if  a  person  is  outraged,  he  is  forbidden  to 
administer  chastisement  to  the  culprit,  forbidden  to 
gratify  his  private  feelings  so  greatly  outraged,  and  told 
that  he  must,  in  a  country  of  laws,  remit  his  private 
vengeance  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  But  when 
the  would-be  assassin  or  the  violator  of  innocence  is 
arraigned  for  public  justice  no  man  supposes  that  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  or  Oyer  and  Terminer  is  sit- 
ting to  deal  out  sentences  for  the  gratification  of  private 
revenge,  however  insolently  or  infamously  that  revenge 
may  have  been  provoked.  To  imagine  such  a  case 
would  be  to  suppose  the  judges  of  our  criminal  court  the 
henchmen  of  some  vindictive  citizen,  and  the  bench  of 
public  justice  would  be  degraded  to  the  gratification  of 
private  hostility. 

As  soon  as  a  man  is  arrested  for  an  outrage  on  the 
rights  or  person  of  a  citizen  the  offender  belongs  to  the 
State,  he  is  not  amenable  to  individual  feelings  or  pri- 
vate wishes.  The  sufferer  may  appear  as  a  witness 
against  the  offender,  but  he  is  a  witness  for  the  Com- 
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monwealth  and  not  for  himself;  he  has  no  power  to  add 
to,  or  take  from,  the  penalty  which  the  law  provides. 
When  the  suflerer  became  a  member  of  the  social  com- 
pact his  right  to  redress  his  own  wrongs  was  merged  in 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State,  and  if  the  State 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  penalties 
which  it  will  inflict  for  certain  violations  of  individual 
rights,  it  has  the  power  to  judge  whether  it  is  better  to 
gratify  individual  desire  for  revenge  or  to  save  to  itself 
(to  the  community)  one  who  has  erred  and  may  be 
amended.  The  improved  citizen  is  better  than  the  in- 
carcerated felon;  the  imprisonment  of  the  robber  ab- 
stracts for  a  time  a  bad  individual  from  society — the 
improvement  of  the  convict  restores  to  the  community 
an  element  of  good,  an  element  that  may  be  productive 
of  infinite  good. 

"  I  have  saved  a  dollar,  this  week,"  said  a  son  to  his 
careful  father. 

"  You  have  done  well,"  replied  the  parent,  "  a  dollar 
with  interest  for  ever." 

The  violator  of  law,  the  being  impelled  by  passion, 
by  bad  associates,  to  do  wrong  habitually,  does  much 
harm  by  his  example,  his  precepts,  his  association — and 
thus  he  enlarges  the  field  and  harvest  of  his  bad 
labor. 

The  man  who  is  made  sensible  of  the  evil  to  himself 
and  to  others  of  his  bad  conduct,  and  goes  forth  from 
pr^on  improved,  is  a  continual  missionary  of  good,  his 
very  improvement  is  an  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
making  a  prison  a  school  of  good  morals.  And  his  con- 
tinuance in  virtue  is  the  perpetuation  and  the  increase 
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of  the  benefits  of  his  improvement — "  the  interest  for- 
ever," compound  interest  upon  his  moral  capital. 


HINDRANCES. 

We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  this  Society,  while  it 
wishes  well  to  all  associated  or  individual  effort  to- 
wards the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons, 
in  the  belief  that  such  efforts  are  promotive  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  Society  itself — yet  it  has  not  felt  it  a  duty 
to  move  directly  in  such  efforts.  A  division  of  labor 
seems  sometimes  the  best  means  of  perfecting  the  whole 
work.  But  such  an  unwillingness  by  no  means  denotes 
indifference  to  the  results.  Especially  did  we  mention 
the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  temperance  as  those  en- 
titled to  the  good  wishes  of  all,  but  which  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  direct  exertions  of  the  Prison  So- 
ciety, though  tending  greatly  to  the  very  end  of  that 
Society. 

One  objection  might  be  cited  to  our  participation  in 
the  enlarged  temperance  movements,  and  that  is  that 
the  members  of  the  temperance  societies  are  not,  by  any 
rule  of  their  own,  nor  by  any  custom,  prohibited  from 
mingling  in  party  strife,  and  leaving  the  fate  of  their 
associations  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  ballot-box,  a  re- 
sort which  could  never  be  permitted  to  the  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons — a  resort 
which  would  effectually  "  estop"  all  hopes  of  success  in 
the  effort  and  condemn  to  party  resentment  on  one  side 
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and  party  contempt  on  the  other,  a  Society  that  in  the 
purity  of  its  principles  and  the  philanthropy  of  its  labor 
has  outlived  whole  scores  of  party  organizations,  on  both 
sides,  and  will  probably  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
death  of  whole  scores  of  existing  and  coming  political 
combinations. 

•This  Society  in  taking  its  enlarged  views  of  whatever 
relates  to  prisons,  cannot,  of  course,  overlook  that  which 
creates  the  necessity  for  a  prison,  and  affords  arguments 
for  its  continuation  and  enlargement.  But  as  there  is 
no  irregularity  of  appetite,  no  abuse  of  what  is  permit- 
ted, no  indulgence  of  what  is  only  a  crime  by  excess, 
which  so  multiplies  domestic  misery,  and  augments  social 
disquietude,  as  drunkenness,  so  there  is  scarcely  a  vice 
that  is  more  heartily  denounced  by  the  members  of  this 
Society. 

The  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  the  crying 
evil  of  the  time,  not  merely  in  this  city  and  State, 
which  crowds  the  prisons,  and  the  houses  of  correction 
and  detention,  but  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  in 
almost  every  nation  of  the  world,  and  as  such  needs  the 
denunciation  of  every  good  man — every  friend  of  indi- 
vidual respectability,  domestic  comfort  and  social  order. 

Of  about  seven  hundred  persons  confined  in  the 
Prison  (Moyamensing)  of  this  city,  it  is  believed  that  at 
least  six  hundred  are  given  to  an  inordinate  use  of 
strong  drink,  and  that  more  than  half  owe  their  impri- 
sonment to  habits  of  intoxication. 

And  while  such  is  the  condition  of  those  who  are  in 
prison,  what  is  the  case  of  those  who  are  out  ?  How 
many  families  suffer  the  deepest  mortification  from  some 
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individual  drunken  misery  of  their  own  that  meets  no 
public  rebuke ;  and  how  few  of  those  who  go  to  bed  or 
are  helped  to  bed  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  who  re- 
turn from  their  haunts  reeling  to  and  fro,  find  their 
way  at  first  to  the  station  house  or  prison. 

They  are  preparing  the  material,  keeping  alive  the 
stock  upon  which  the  prison  lives,  from  which  the  keep- 
ers derive  their  right  to  salaries. 

"  What  would  you  do,"  said  a  drunken  woman  to  a 
prison-keeper,  who  rebuked  her  as  he  let  her  into  the 
drunkard's  cell,  "  What  would  you  and  the  rest  of  you 
do,  without  such  persons  as  we  ?  Your  prison  would  be 
as  empty  as  my  pocket." 

"  But,"  say  some,  "  those  good  eaters  and  hard  drink- 
ers do  not  get  down  to  the  prison."  That  is  true  in  part, 
they  do  not  get  down  to  prison  always  for  being  drunk, 
but  they  get  into  prison  for  doing  at  last  what  they 
never  would  have  done, -if  they  had  not  drank  away 
their  sense  of  decency,  and  forfeited  their  claims  to  res- 
pectability. 

The  hard  drinking  person  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  his  advancement  in  vice,  and  his  adoption  of 
crime  till  he  shall  certainly  arrive  at  the  convict's  cell. 
And  the  convict  in  the  cell  looks  far  back  upon  the  ear- 
liest glass,  the  multiplied  indulgences,  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment, the  bad  associations,  the  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion, the  commission  of  crime,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
convict's  cell.  He  knows  how  intimately  connected 
was  every  link  in  the  chain  that  bound  him,  how 
every  succeeding  vice  sprung  out  of  its  predecessor, 
and  how  the  prison  seems  not  more  a  legal  punish- 
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ment  than  a  natural  consequence.  Oh,  could  the  young 
man  look  forward,  as  the  old  one  looks  back;  could 
he  see  in  advance  what  the  other  beholds  in  retrospect, 
surely  the  evil  would  cease,  and  the  miseries  of  pri- 
sons would  need  little  alleviation. 


NECROLOGY. 

A  Society  so  old  as  is  ours,  can  scarcely  hope  to  com- 
plete its  year's  record  without  the  mention  of  some 
deaths  among  its  members.  This  Society  has  no  ex- 
emption from  the  common  rule,  though  while  we  write 
near  the  close  of  the  year,  we  have  to  mention  the 
death  of  only  one  of  our  active  members.  Yet  the  age 
and  infirmities  of  some  others,  would  render  it  quite 
as  likely  that  their  fellow-laborers  may  read  the  obitu- 
aries of  these,  as  that  those  thus  spared  should  have 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  the  number  in  the  whole 
year. 

The  Society  profited  long  by  the  services  of  Mr. 
LEWIS  R.  CONARD,  who  chose  the  Penitentiary  as  the 
scene  of  his  charitable  labors,  and  made  himself  emi- 
nently useful  in  his  constant  efforts  to  lead  the  convict 
away  from  bad  habits  of  thought  that  strengthen  bad 
habits  of  action. 

The  visits  of  Mr.  Conard  were  marked  by  the  officers 
of  the  Penitentiary  as  effective  from  their  constancy, 
and  from  the  affectionate  earnestness  with  which  he 
dealt  with  the  unhappy  inmates.  In  that  consisted 
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Mr.  Conard's  chief  contributions  to  our  Society.  He 
was  not  regularly  seen  in  the  meetings.  Seldom  did  he 
participate  in  the  discussions  to  which  proposed  mea- 
sures were  submitted.  He  was  content  with  the  great 
principles  of  the  Society,  and  he  was  satisfied  with 
ministering  directly  and  persistently  to  the  great  end  of 
our  labors.  He  felt,  in  the  full  discharge  of  his  duties 
when  in  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  possessed  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  faculty  of  winning  confidence,  so 
that  he  could  deal  plainly  with  his  client.  He  has 
passed  away.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  present  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death.  His  closing  sickness  and  his  last 
hours  were  what  such  a  life  would  lead  the  reflecting  to 
expect. 

It  is  beautiful  to  contemplate  the  character  of  a  man 
who  has  tried  to  give  full  exercise  to  the  great  feelings 
of  philanthropy,  without  expecting  or  inviting  from  the 
world  recognition  and  applause. 

The  good  visitor  of  this  Society,  must,  like  the  poor 
convict  whom  he  visits,  submit  to  '*  separate  confine- 
ment," or  rather  be  content  to  share  his  retreat  with 
the  offender  against  the  laws.  The  walls  of  the  prison 
must  exclude  from  general  observation  all  his  move- 
ments, and  his  desires  to  be  useful  must  be  gratified  by 
the  unobserved  attempt,  and  he  should  feel  that  the 
merit  of  his  acts,  and  perhaps  their  future  usefulness, 
must  depend  upon  their  concealment. 

The  Society  remembered  the  services  of  this  one  of 
its  faithful  representatives  at  the  Penitentiary,  and 
did  itself  honor  in  offering  honors  to  his  memory.  The 
subjoined  is  the  action  of  the  Society,  after  hearing  from 
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Dr.  Edward  Townsend    a  short  but  most  impressive 
eulogy  on  the  character  and  services  of  Mr.  Conard : 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  held  eleventh  month  26th,  1871,  the 
following  resolutions,  offered  by  Edward  Townsend,  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  coadjutor,  Lewis  B.  Conard,  who  has  been 
for  several  years  a  faithful  laborer  in  Prison  reform,  and  whose 
company  was  always  hailed  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  by  those 
under  penal  confinement. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  sympathizes  with  the  family  of  our 
friend,  Lewis  K.  Conard,  in  their  deep  affliction,  and  direct  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  them. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 


DESULTORY  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

We  have  often  expressed  our  high  gratification  at  the 
new  hold  which  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  has  taken  upon  the  public  mind ;  or, 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  influence  public  opinion ;  and  we  may  as  well 
add  that  our  complacency  has  been  a  little  enlarged  in 
the  consciousness  that  the  "  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons"  was  early  in  the  field,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  proper  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  capabilities  of  improvement  on  existing 
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systems.  And  this  Journal  takes  to  itself  a  portion  of 
the  credit  due  to  services  that  awakened  in  Pennsylva- 
nia the  inquiries  and  led  to  the  good  results. 

It  is  the  fulness  of  time,  however.  All  circumstances 
seem  to  concur  in  awakening  public  feeling,  and  the 
best  efforts  of  the  humane  have  been  used  to  enlighten 
public  sentiment,  in  the  direction  of  improving  prisons, 
and  modifying  and  humanizing  prison  discipline.  Like 
all  reactions  of  this  kind,  there  are  noticeable  some 
efforts  that  partake  more  of  enthusiasm  th^n  of  judg- 
ment, and  that  seem  directed  more  to  private  views 
than  to  public  benefit.  To  become  conspicuous  by 
officious  meddling,  and  to  promote  personal  objects  un- 
der the  appearance  of  plans  for  general  improvement, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  new  in  character,  though  being 
new  in  this  instance,  it  shocks  the  feelings  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist and  lessens  the  zeal  of  the  convert,  and  ulti- 
mately postpones  a  work  that  cannot  be  undertaken  too 
soon,  nor  carried  forward  with  too  much  prudence. 

These  things  we  must  expect;  they  belong  to  great 
enterprises.  The  purse-bearer  often  forgets  that  the 
funds  which  he  manages  are  for  general  use,  and  he 
ruins  himself  and  jeopards  his  work  by  his  attempt  to 
enlarge  his  coveted  treasure  by  thirty  pieces  of  unlawful 
gain. 

What  is  required,  is  a  sober,  just  appreciation  of  the 
enterprise,  whatever  it  may  be ;  a  devotion  to  the  proper 
means  of  promoting  that  enterprise,  and  a  patience  that 
will  await  the  operation  of  new  means  upon  the  public 
mind — that  shall  allow  of  seed  time  'and  culture,  be- 
fore the  harvest  is  looked  for. 
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Of  course,  also,  all  who  engage  in  the  work,  and 
place  themselves,  or  allow  themselves  to  be  placed,  for- 
ward in  the  presentation  and  advocacy  of  the  plan, 
must  feel  themselves  and  their  interests  secondary  to 
the  work,  and  learn  to  sacrifice  their  own  feelings,  and 
hold  in  abeyance  their  own  aspirations,  till  something 
permanent  is  effected.  The  weight  of  the  advocate  who 
is  determined  to  rise  with  his  scheme,  usually  breaks 
down  that  scheme,  and  the  concession  which  the  in- 
tended advocate  is  tempted  to  make  to  opposing  sys- 
tems, often*  defeats  the  expectation  of  friends,  and  results 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  distinguishing  benefit  of  a  great 
plan,  to  personal  views.  The  weight  which  is  used  to 
overbalance  opposition  is  placed  upon  that  arm  which 
should  rise,  and  thus  it  defeats  all  hopes  of  success. 

It  is  one  thing  to  agitate  the  public  mind;  it  is  an- 
other and  more  important  office  to  quiet  that  agitation 
and  direct  it  to  rest  upon  an  assured  means  of  good. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  question  of  prison  discipline 
has  been  largely  discussed — less  comprehended.  Almost 
all  admit  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  very  few  com- 
prehend all  its  bearings.  Humanity  mourns  over  the 
moral  evil  of  unregulated  imprisonment.  Cold  morality 
comforts  itself  with  the  conclusion  that  the  convict  suf- 
fers no  more  than  his  offences  have  deserved.  Prisons 
have  always  existed,  say  the  latter,  and  prisoners  are 
little  better  for  the  kindness  that  has  relieved  their  in- 
carceration from  a  portion  of  its  bitterness. 

Kindness,  says  the  philanthropist,  has  not  only  les- 
sened the  misery  of  the  convicts,  but  it  has  often  sent 
them  forth  improved  in  their  morals. 
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"  Society,"  says  the  rigid  moralist,  "  is  at  least  saved 
from  the  depredations  of  the  bad  while  they  are  in 
prison,  and  steady  severity  will  excite  those  terrors 
which  deter  from  easily  detected  and  severely  punish- 
able offences." 

"  But  society,"  says  the  philanthropist,  "  is  not  more 
concerned  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  than  in  the 
improvement  of  the  criminal.  And  society  derives 
greater  and  more  permanent  security  from  the  restora- 
tion of  the  repentant  offender  than  from  the  graduate 
of  the  penitentiary  that  lurks  around  to  make  his  free- 
dom an  occasion  for  mischief." 

That  the  philanthropist  is  right  a  large  part  of  the 
community  will  admit;  that  he  is  right,  those  who  have 
had  experience  really  know. 

These,  then,  are  not  questions  for  discussion.  They 
are  admitted,  and  on  that  admission  are  founded  the 
arguments  for  improvement  in  prison  discipline.  For,  if 
only  punishment  for  crime,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the 
criminal  from  opportunities  of  criminality,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  imprisonment,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison  is  not  sufficiently  severe,  and  that 
the  term  of  punishment  is  not  of  adequate  length. 
Vengeance,  if  admissible,  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
cause,  or  it  is  ridiculous.  Withdrawal  of  the  criminal 
from  society  lest  society  should  be  injured  by  him 
must  be  of  a  permanence  to  insure  the  object,  or  the 
criminal  will  only  return  with  augmented  energies  and 
renewed  motives  for  mischief. 

The  mode  of  producing  the  true  ends  of  imprison- 
ment is  that  which  occupies  the  public  mind  in  some 
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degree,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  extensively  as  is  in- 
ferred by  some  from  the  activity  of  many  who  are  mov- 
ing in  the  question  of  prison  discipline.  But  the  modus 
operandi  is  now  the  true  matter  at  issue.  Imprison- 
ment is  a  necessity — the  vengeance  of  the  law  and  the 
higher  motives  of  humanity,  motives  that  begin  now  to 
be  discernable  in  recently  enacted  laws,  are  to  be  grati- 
fied. 'But  another  consideration  has  been  eliminated 
by  the  agitation  of  the  prison  question,  viz.,  the  im- 
provement of  the  criminal  convict  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  society  by  the  restoration  of  some  of  those  ele- 
ments which  crime  and  its  consequence  and  punishment 
withdrew. 

Taking  into  consideration,  then,  the  old  and  the  new 
elements,  the  question  is  how  may  all  be  accomplished, 

1.  How  may  the  offender  be  kept  from  the  opportu- 
nity of  adding  to  his  offences  if  he  desires  to  increase 
his  guilt? 

2.  How  may  the  righteous  vengeance  of  the  law  be 
inflicted  upon  the  violator  of  the  statutes  ? 

3.  How  may  society  be  relieved  from  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  repetition  of  evils  which  the  bad   have 
inflicted  ? 

4.  How,  with  all  this,  may  the  felon  himself  be  im- 
proved in  morals  and  made  a  better  man  ? 

All  of  these  divisions,  though  separate  and  worthy  of 
consideration  apart,  must  be  regarded  as  composing  one 
great  object  in  prison  discipline.  Though  one  of  them 
may  seem  to  be  receiving  special  attention  to  the  neglect 
of  the  others,  yet  all  are  in  progress  if  one  is  rightly  con- 
ducted. The  reception  and  punishment  must  initiate 
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the  work  of  improvement.  But  reception,  punishment, 
detention,  all  are  but  parts  of  the  work  of  improvement, 
and  really  are  of  little  avail  unless  they  be  the  means, 
and  successful  means,  of  producing  that  improvement. 

How  may  the  offender  be  kept  from  the  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  offences  if  he  desires  to  increase  his  guilt  ? 

A  very  simple  and  direct  answer  to  that  question  is 
presented.  He  certainly  is  not  likely  to  add  to  his 
offences,  though  he  may  desire  to  increase  his  guilt,  if 
he  be  kept  safely  locked  in  the  cell  of  a  well-constructed 
prison  that  is  well  guarded,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
people  once  thought,  and  even  now,  in  some  places, 
think  that  such  a  disposition  of  the  prisoner  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  prevent  his  repetition  of  crime,  that  is 
while  he  is  the  occupant  of  the  cell. 

We  may,  as  a  general  rule,  believe,  if  the  pardoning 
power  is  not  exercised  and  escape  is  prevented,  that 
society  will  be  safe  from  the  depredations  of  the  con- 
victed felon  till  the  term  of  his  sentence  shall  have 
expired,  and  in  that  regard  prisons  and  penitentiaries 
are  excellent  institutions. 

We  then  have  an  answer  to  the  question  how  may 
the  prisoner  be  kept  from  the  opportunity  of  adding  to 
his  offences.  Of  course  the  offences  include  only  those 
against  society.  Shut  up  the  evil-minded  person  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  exclude  him  from  all  intercourse 
with  his  kind,  and  he  may  sin  more  than  when  he  is  in 
the  act  of  crime  outside  the  prison. 

The  questions  as  to  the  safety  of  society  seem  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  some  others.  We  answer  gene- 
rally that  the  mere  seclusion  of  the  culprit,  even  if  he 
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have  a  plenty  of  work,  cannot  be  regarded  as  much  of 
a  means  to  insure  society  against  his  depredations  after 
the  close  of  his  term  of  imprisonment.  Solitude  is  good 
for  a  good  man,  and  sometimes  is  a  means  of  producing 
good  resolves  and  devising  means  for  their  fulfilment,  if 
there  is  much  moral  principle  uncontaminated.  Men 
get  into  prison  sometimes  and  work  out  long  sentences, 
when  apparently  their  moral  powers  are  uninjured  be- 
yond the  mere  offence  for  which  they  are  suffering. 
Such  persons  are  benefited  by  solitude,  and  often,  too, 
benefit  others  with  whom  they  may  be  associated.  But 
absolute  solitude,  solitude  unbroken  by  friendly  calls 
and  good  advice,  is  not  always  a  means  of  improving 
the  bad ;  it  hardens  dislike  into  hatred.  Solitary  pris- 
oners feel  shut  out  from  all  mankind,  and  hence  they 
naturally  cultivate  and  fix  a  hatred  for  all  their  kind, 
a  hatred  not  likely  to  be  diminished,  excepting  towards 
those  who  may,  on  their  release,  be  associated  with 
them  in  the  work  of  mischief,  for  which  solitude  has 
sharpened  their  intellects  and  matured  their  plans. 
And  social  confinement  is  even  worse ;  it  is  likely,  as 
all  experience  teaches,  to  weaken  the  good  resolves  of 
the  good  and  to  perfect  the  destruction  of  the  morals  of 
those  who  have  been  only  partially  tainted. 

For  the  bad,  the  confirmed  bad,  associate  imprison- 
ment enables  the  utterly  depraved  to  deprave  his  half- 
depraved  companion,  and  more  plans  of  house-breaking, 
and  felonies  of  like  character,  have  been  proposed,  con- 
sidered, debated  and  perfected  in  a  congregate  prison 
than  were  ever  matured  in  any  club  or  conclave  of  free, 
professed  rogues.  And  what  is  more,  schemes  of  felonies 
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concocted  in  prisons  are  much  more  successful  than 
those  planned  abroad.  In  prison  there  is  time  to  think 
of  the  movement,  to  compare  experiences,  to  weigh  well 
the  chances  of  success,  and  to  consider  fhe  best  means 
and  instruments,  and  the  mpde  of  securing  safety  if  suc- 
cessful, or  of  covering  the  retreat  if  defeated. 

Other  people  find  their  way  into  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries for  small  offences,  which  seem  very  small,  very 
inefficient  exponents  of  the  utter  corruption  of  their 
morals.  We  cannot  always  judge  of  the  man  by 
the  particular  crime  for  which,  as  a  convict,  he  is 
suffering. 

The  question,  "  How  may  the  felon  be  improved  in 
his  morals  and  made  a  better  man  ?"  includes  the  others, 
especially  if  we  admit  what  all  who  act  towards  the  im- 
provement of  prisoners  must  admit,  that  if  nothing  but 
the  vengeance  of  the  law,  the  punishment  of  crime,  is 
the  end  of  imprisonment,  then  the  surer  and  the  severer 
the  punishment  the  better. 

How  may  the  convict  be  improved  ? 

The  convict  is  a  human  being,  and  has  a  claim  as  such 
upon  humanity.  If  Terrence  was  right  when  he  said 
"  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  concerns  humanity  is 
alien  to  my  breast,"  then  the  convict  may  exclaim,  "  I 
also  am  a  man,  and  as  the  alleviation  of  my  condition 
concerns  humanity,  it  should  not  be  alien  to  the  breast 
of  my  fellow-man." 

Apothegms  sometimes  acquire  distinctiveness  by  being 
viewed  in  their  subjective  as  well  as  in  their  objective 
bearings.  The  duty  to  help  seems  almost  to  admit  a 
right  to  ask.  Common  sense  will  admit  that  where  there 
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is  a  duty,  or  even  a  desire  to  do  good,  that  duty  can  be 
discharged  or  that  desire  can  be  fully  gratified  only  by 
the  selection  g,nd  use  of  the  best  means  to  effect  the 
proposed  good  ends. 

For  a  system  of  prison  discipline,  we  know  of  none 
ever  practised  or  proposed  that  can  be  favorably  com- 
pared with  what  is  called  "  the  Pennsylvania  system," 
that  of  "separate  confinement"  of  the  prisoner,  his 
utter  exclusion  from  intercourse  with  and  even  the  sight 
of,  any  other  convict  in  the  same  prison.  This  is  the 
system  adopted  and  practised  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary of  this  State. 

We  are  careful  to  note  here  that  this  Pennsylvania 
system  is  that  of  SEPARATE  not  SOLITARY  confinement. 
The  criminal  law  of  the  State  has  in  it  the  word  "  soli- 
tary" ("separate  and  solitary")  confinement,  and  such 
was,  perhaps,  the  intention  of  those  who  suggested  that 
law,  but  the  intention  of  the  Court,  when  it  sentences  a 
convict  to  the  Penitentiary,  is  now  not  solitary  confine- 
ment, the  exclusion  of  all  persons  from  intercourse  with 
the  sentenced,  but  separate  confinement,  that  is,  the  en- 
tire, perfect  separation,  during  his  whole  confinement, 
of  the  convict  from  intercourse  with  and  the  sight  of 
his  fellow-prisoner,  but  his  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
proper  members  of  his  own  family,  his  conversation  with 
his  keepers,  his  enjoyment  of  the  lessons  of  the  "  moral 
instructor,"  and  the  weekly,  or,  if  convenient  to  them, 
then  the  daily  ministrations  of  the  benevolent  members 
and  representatives  of  the  "Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 

That  kind  of  imprisonment  (the  exact  kind  at  the 
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Eastern  Penitentiary)  cannot  certainly  be  regarded  as 
"  SOLITARY  confinement? 

That  kind  of  imprisonment  is  what  we  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  the  system  which  does  more  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  convict  than  any  or  all  others  ever 
adopted. 

The  separate  system  is  greatly  dependent  for  success 
in  its  application  upon  the  plans,  form,  division  and  con- 
struction of  the  prison,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  inter- 
course among  prisoners,  no  sight  of  each  other  obtained, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  shall  be  no  deprivation 
that  shall  injure  the  health  or  weaken  the  intellect  be- 
yond what  exclusion  from  the  world  does  in  most  cases 
produce. 

All  these  requisites  are  found  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary in  this  city,  "  requisites  of  construction  and  admin- 
istration." 

The  importance  of  construction  to  a  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  a  prison,  is  exhibited  in  the  re- 
ports of  prison  government  abroad,  where  resorts  to  va- 
rious expedients  show  that  the  system  cannot  well  be 
carried  out,  in  the  existing  prisons.  A  large  portion  of 
the  prisons  abroad  are,  or  were  till  very  recently,  dila- 
pidated castles — vacated  donjons,  convents,  and  old 
buildings,  never  constructed  for  prison  purposes,  or  if 
for  prison  purposes,  then  only  with  a  view  of  gratifying 
a  cruel  disposition — of  revenging  real  or  fancied  wrongs 
— or  disposing  of  some  whose  presence  abroad  hindered 
the  gratification  of  ambitious  wishes.  In  some  of  these, 
solitary  confinement  was  possible — but  separate  confine- 
ment, as  practised  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  could 
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never  be  established.  There  may  have  been  attempts 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  such  dens, 
but  it  is  not  strange  that  want  of  success  should  be  de- 
plored, though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  system  should 
be  condemned  as  inapplicable.  The  machinery  for 
crushing  gold  quartz  must  be  very  different  from  that 
profitably  employed  in  coining  the  gold.  "Give  me 
where  I  may  stand,"  said  the  great  Syracusan,  "  and  I 
will  raise  the  world."  What  the  desired  fulcrum  was  to 
the  ambition  of  Archimedes,  the  well  planned,  well  con- 
structed prison-house  is  to  the  philanthropist  who  would 
meliorate  the  condition  of  prisoners. 

In  this  country,  most  of  the  prisons  were  built  for 
prison  purposes,  but  those  purposes  only  included  the 
detention  and  punishment  of  prisoners,  and  they  serve 
no  other  purpose  directly,  or  incidentally,  but  certainly 
they  are  productive  of  another  result,  viz. :  fixing  bad 
principles,  perfecting  felonious  education,  and  supplying 
new  assistants  to  the  work  of  mischief. 

Had  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  prison  discipline 
been  generally  adopted,  the  prison-houses  of  our  coun- 
try would  have  been  constructed  to  assist  in  the  great 
work  of  prison  improvement,  but  unfortunately  the  ne- 
cessity of  constructing  prisons  to  suit  the  system,  was 
one  great  hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  that  system.  It 
costs — and  to  pay  those  costs  the  holders  of  property 
must  be  taxed — and  if  any  administration  of  county 
affairs  augment  the  taxes,  there  is  danger  of  party  loss. 
How  much  loss  to  all  would  result  to  the  country  from 
the  restoration  to  the  world  of  the  lost  person  convicted 
of  felony,  and  imprisoned  only  for  punishment,  and  the 
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natural  consequence  of  associating  with  the  bad,  few 
think — few,  too  few,  care  for,  and,  of  course,  few  con- 
sider the  immense  advantage  of  restoring  the  fallen 
young  man  to  a  condition  in  which  he  may,  in  time, 
win  back  confidence,  jeoparded,  if  not  lost.  "  So  save 
the  money  and  let  the  man  perish."  "  He  has  chosen 
his  course,  let  him  receive  the  consequences"  Against 
that  last  idea  we  will  not  now  argue — but  that  it  is 
wrong,  every  meeting-house,  every  church-spire  in 
Christendom  affirms. 

One  other  reason — no,  not  reason — one  other  cause 
has  militated  against  the  erection  of  buildings  to  carry 
out  the  true  system  of  imprisonment,  and  that  "  cause" 
is  the  abominable  thirst  for  money-making — the  ter- 
rible desire  to  make  the  prison  a  money-making  concern 
— or  at  worst  a  "  self-supporting"  institution. 

Certainly  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  this  city  has 
not  made  money  for  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  has  not  been  self-supporting  in  the  vile  sense  in  which 
that  title  is  applied  to  Penitentiary  institutions  in  seve- 
ral States.  We  have  from  the  "  moral  instructor,"  and 
the  visitors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  authentic  ac- 
counts of  great  moral  improvement  in  many  of  the  con- 
victs in  that  institution,  and,  what  is  more,  we  have 
well  attested  statements  of  the  permanency  of  the  moral 
improvement  manifested  years  after  the  convicts  have 
left  the  Penitentiary. 

When  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  judge  of,  and 
speak  for,  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, mentioned  to  a  principal  officer  of  one  of  the 
New  York  State  prisons  the  most  gratifying  fact  of  the 
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thorough  reformation  of  great  numbers  of  those  who  had 
served  a  time  in  that  institution,  he  received  for  a  re- 
ply, "Oh,  yes,  that  is  natural;  but  then  you  go  in  for 
improvement  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary — we  go  for 
making  money.  Our  success  then  must  be  very  differ- 
ent from  yours."  And  he  might  have  added,  their 
State  Prison,  which  "  goes  in"  to  make  money,  produces 
another  most  politic  end,  viz. :  they  ensure  the  means 
of  perpetuating  their  money-making,  by  securing  the  re- 
turn of  their  graduates.  In  that  respect  the  New  York 
prisons  are  self-supporting — with  regard  to  the  personel, 
while  the  Pennsylvania  system,  not  having  any  interest 
in  the  profit  of  felon  labor,  fulfils  its  office  by  trying 
successfully  to  diminish  the  number  of  felons. 

The  friends  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  system"  are  often 
met  by  the  bold  statement  that  the  prisons  in  some 
States  (Massachusetts  is  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
mentioned)  are  self-supporting.  Indeed,  they  are 
money-making,  it  is  said.  The  statement  made  by  the 
authorities  of  Massachusetts  does  not  show  a  single  jail 
or  House  of  Correction  in  that  State  that  comes  any 
where  near  paying  its  expenses.  The  average  cost  of 
maintaining  the  prisoners  is  more  than  two  dollars  ($2) 
a  week.  It  is  true,  however,  that  by  the  contract  sys- 
tem, the  State  prison  in  Charlestown  is  said  to  do  even 
more  than  pay  its  expenses.  We  congratulate  Massa- 
chusetts upon  the  fiscal  triumph.  We  congratulate 
Pennsylvania  that  she  makes  no  money  out  of  compro- 
mises of  that  kind.  New  York  State  has,  for  some 
years,  been  trying  to  make  her  Penitentiaries  profitable 
by  what  is  called  the  "  contract  system,"  in  which,  as 
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we  quoted  above,  she  hoped  to  make  money,  and  not  to 
improve  prisoners ;  that  plan,  so  far  as  it  regards  money- 
making  has  failed,  but  not  as  it  regards  the  'flow-im- 
provement of  prisoners.  Now  the  friends  of  humanity 
who  are  active  in  the  measure  of  prison  discipline,  are 
anxious  to  abolish  the  contract  system,  because  it  is 
cruel  and  morally  injurious  to  the  prisoner,  and  not  so 
profitable  to  the  State  as  it  was  expected  to  be.  We  do 
not  know  that  New  York  will  adopt  and  carry  out  any 
better  system  than  that  which  is  about  to  be  condemned 
and  abolished.  But  it  is  a  consolation  in  looking  at  the 
changes  proposed,  to  know  that  the  one  to  be  adopted, 
whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  well  be  much  worse  than 
that  which  has  been  condemned.  It  is  something  to 
feel  that  the  worst  has  been  experienced. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  of  imprisonment  requires 
a  particular  construction  of  the  building ;  generally  it  is 
found  best  to  have  instead  of  two  persons  in  one  cell, 
really  two  cells  for  one  person,  by  which  means  all  the 
healthful  appliances  of  home  may  be  secured  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  association,  or  the  risk  of  es- 
cape. More  air  and  sunlight  are  secured  also  by  these 
"  twin  cells,"  and  among  women  the  habit  of  order,  de- 
cency, and  delicacy  is  kept  up,  if  it  ever  existed,  as  it 
generally  does,  or  if  they  enter  the  cell  without  that 
habit,  it  is  soon  acquired. 

Baths,  and  the  means  of  reaching  them  without  ex- 
posure, terrace  walks,  so  conducive  to  health,  are  as- 
sured, and  the  whole  work  of  separate  confinement  goes 
on  without  the  constant  espionage  which  makes  solitude 
irksome,  and  without  that  constant  monition  and  re- 
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buke  which  badly  constructed  prisons  insure,  and  which 
lessen  the  chances  of  the  prisoner's  improvement. 

Experience,  and  that  alone,  will  show  the  weakness 
of  parts  of  the  best  prisons  that  have  ever  been  con- 
structed, and  the  occasional  escape  of  a  few  prisoners 
illustrates  this  idea,  while  it  shows  also  the  effect  of 
confidence  which  the  superior  manifests  in  some  of  his 
charge. 

We  would,  however,  not  have  this  abuse  of  confidence 
made  an  argument  against  confidence.  It  will  generally 
be  found  that  it  is  companionship  that  leads  to  this  vio- 
lation of  moral  and  criminal  laws,  and  men  that  enjoyed 
liberties,  gratifying  to  themselves,  and  the  uses  of  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  institution,  might  have 
continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  gratification,  and 
the  exercise  of  that  useful  liberty  during  the  whole  term 
of  their  sentence,  if  a  suggestion,  or  the  response  to  a 
suggestion  by  a  companion  in  the  indulgence,  had  not 
upset  good  resolves,  and  led  to  a  violation  of  pledged 
faith. 

We  stop  not  now  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  in  what 
is  called  the  "  solitary  system,"  of  company,  and  inter- 
course with  fellow  beings,  and  the  delight  of  occasional 
indulgences  of  family  affection,  in  the  temporary  com- 
panionship of  father,  mother,  wife,  children,  and  friends. 
In  this  last  lies  the  means  of  softening  the  heart,  and 
fitting  it  for  the  impression  of  moral  and  religious  les- 
sons. It  is  presenting  closely  the  motives  for  repent- 
ance— that  is,  for  "  turning  back"  on  an  evil  course,  and 
starting  anew. 

If  any  one  wants  to  know  how  much  of  human  affec- 
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tion  and  sound  morals  may  remain  uncontaminated  in 
a  convicted — a  righteously  convicted  felon,  let  him  go 
to  the  cell  of  such  a  prisoner,  and  see  the  meeting  and 
watch  the  interview  between  the  convict  and  his  loving 
wife,  his  humiliated  relatives,  and  his  former  friends. 
The  good  comes  up  then,  and  the  moral  teacher  has 
often  found  such  a  visitation  the  point  from  which  he 
may  date  the  commencement  of  improvement — the  be- 
ginning of  a  good  end.  Many  of  the  convicts  of  our 
jails  and  penitentiaries  are  of  foreign  birth,  often 
"  ticket-of-leave"  persons,  who  are  without  any  relatives 
in  this  country,  and  with  no  friends,  but  their  uncon- 
victed  companions  of  guilt.  Many  of  them  are  natives 
of  the  country,  and  some  were  born  in  the  very  city  in 
which  they  are  suffering,  but  their  parents  were  as  bad 
as  they,  and  their  inheritance,  their  patrimony,  has 
been  vice  and  crime.  What  resort  have  these  in  a  pri- 
son of  social  confinement,  excepting  the  companionship 
of  other  criminals  ? 

In  separate  confinement  they  may  think — they  may 
err — but  they  may  be  improved.  What  they  need  is  a 
friend,  a  belief  that  some  one  cares  for  them  beyond  the 
mere  interest  of  a  keeper  in  their  safety.  "  That  pri- 
soner," said  a  keeper,  in  one  of  pur  great  penal  institu- 
tions, "  that  convict  deserves  a  dark  cell,  and  every  other 
punishment  that  is  permissible  here."  "  Why,  what  has 
he  done  or  said  ?"  asked  the  chief.  "  He  has  behaved 
badly — he  violated  the  rules,  and  when  I  remonstrated 
with  him,  he  used  the  most  offensive  and  abusive  epi- 
thets that  ever  one  man  applied  to  another.  He  ought 
to  be  punished." 
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"  You  do  well,"  said  the  chief,  "  to  report  him,  as,  of 
course,  you  could  take  no  other  order  upon  his  miscon- 
duct. I  will  relieve  you  from  any  further  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  offence,  and  I  will  deal  with  the 
offender." 

The  chief  went  to  the  cell  of  the  misbehaving  con- 
vict, and  found  him  full  of  wrath  and  bitterness.  He 
talked  to  the  offender,  spoke  to  him  kindly,  while  he 
dwelt  with  earnestness  on  his  misconduct.  In  a  little 
while  the  poor  fellow  softened  down.  "  I  was  wrong," 
he  said,  "  I  was  wrong,  but  I  did  not  then  see  or  feel 
how  wrong  I  was.  How  should  I?  My  father  and 
mother  were  both  drunkards,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
interest  in  me,  unless  to  keep  me  out  of  their  sight. 
They  never  concerned  themselves  as  to  the  way  in  which 
I  got  my  my  food,  only  so  I  did  not  ask  them  for  it.  I 
grew  up  a  *  Schuylkill  Ranger/  with  most  of  the  bad 
qualities  that  made  me  useful  in  that  company  and 
dangerous'  to  other  people.  No  human  being  had  a  word 
of  kindness  for  me,  no  person  ever  praised  me  for  any- 
thing but  crime,  and  when  I  got  into  this  place  nobody 
here  would  praise  for  crime,  and  there  was  apparently 
nothing  else  in  me.  I  will  try  to  do  better  now  that  I 
see  that  doing  better  will  please  somebody,  and  your 
advice  and  kindness  will  not,  I  hope,  be  in  vain.  Only 
continue  to  have  patience  and  to  forbear  with  my  many 
faults  for  the  sake  of  the  good  which  your  patience  and 
forbearance  may  produce,  and  I  shall  try  to  remember 
that  your  voice  was  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  in  kind- 
ness when  it  meant  reproof." 

"He  that  hath  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than 
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he  that  taketh  a  city,"  saiys  Solomon,  and  we  may  add 
that  he  that  hath  not  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  wholly 
unfit  to  rule  the  spirit  or  flesh  of  others. 

We  approach  the  solution  of  the  question  which  was 
propounded  in  the  early  part  of  this  essay,  viz.:  "How 
may  the  convicted  felon  be  improved  in  his  morals?" 

A  properly  constructed  prison,  in  which  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  may  be  humanely  carried  out,  and  its  sen- 
tences of  punishment  be  so  inflicted  that  it  shall  promote 
a  desire  for  improvement ;  so  constructed  that  the  in- 
struction of  the  teacher  and  adviser  shall  not  be  lost  by 
the  evil  associations  to  which  the  old  and,  perhaps,  gene- 
rally the  existing  mode  of  imprisonment  exposes  the 
convict;  so  constructed  that  there  shall  be  no  inter- 
course between  any  two  prisoners  by  word,  letter  or 
signs ;  so  constructed  that  the  inmates  of  the  cells  may 
have  and  enjoy  the  permitted  visits  of  their  relatives 
and  friends,  and  profit  by  stated  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  established  moral  instructor  and  the  appointed 
visitor ;  so  constructed  that,  while  the  walls  shall  re- 
strain the  movements  of  the  incarcerated,  they  shall 
not  cause  a  morbid  distrust  of  coming  freedom ;  so  con- 
structed that,  while  more  of  moral  influence  may  be 
secured  to  the  inmate  than  he  enjoyed  in  the  world,  he 
shall  not  forget  that  he  has  been  a  criminal,  and  is  un- 
dergoing the  just  rigor  of  the  law  in  a  deserved  punish- 
ment. We  cannot  hope  for  improvement  in  persons 
who  are  not  convinced  that  they  have  been  doing  wrong. 
A  sense  of  the  consequences  of  crime  is  one  great  means 
of  begetting  a  dislike  of  the  cause  of  suffering,  and  at 
that  moment  of  gentle  monitions  the  dislike  is  directed 
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into  the  channel  of  resolves  to  avoid  the  cause,  and 
thus  may  commence  that  kind  of  repentance  which,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  is  "  unto  life  never  to  be 
repented  of." 

Persons  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  "  allevia- 
tion of  the  miseries  of  prisons"  have  found  in  their  poor 
clients,  especially  the  females,  a  great  unwillingness  to 
admit  that  their  case  is  like  that  of  other  persons,  that 
the  wrongs  which  they  have  committed  arise  out  of  a 
principle  that  has  taken  possession  of  their  minds,  and 
is  the  result  of  an  extensively  vitiated  habit  of  thought; 
and  still  less  willing  are  these  prisoners  to  admit  that 
their  course  of  life  is  leading  directly  down  to  the 
miserable  degradation  which  is  observable  in  those  who 
have  preceded  them  in  vice  and  crime  and  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  criminal  cell. 

This  condition  of  mind  is  not  peculiar  to  the  convict. 
We  all  feel  that,  in  some  respects,  we  are  different  from 
and,  perhaps,  better  than  others  whom  the  world  ranks 
with  us,  and  this  feeling,  this  exception  in  our  own 
favor,  though  it  may  appear  ridiculous  to  some  who 
only  notice  it  in  the  very -bad  beings  who  are  growing 
worse,  may,  perhaps,  be  that  point  upon  which  good 
friends  may  hang  their  lessons  with  the  hope  that,  as 
the  offenders  do  not  think  themselves  entirely  lost, 
those  lessons  may  be  made  profitable.  It  is  not  best  to 
treat  the  convict  as  if  conviction  for  one  or  for  many 
crimes  denoted  utter  vitiation  of  principle ;  persuade  to 
goodness,  and  strengthen  the  lesson  by  awakening  fears 
that  the  lower  degradation  of  fellow-prisoners  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  conduct  and  association 
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which  have  ensured  conviction.      It  is  legitimate  to 
awaken  fears  as  well  as  to  excite  hopes.     "  Knowing, 
therefore,  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men," 
says  the  Apostle.     It  is  not  difficult  to  persuade  the 
great  offender  that,  low  as  he  has  sunken  in  the  moral 
scale,  there  is  "below  his  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep." 
To  persuade  him  to  pause,  to  turn  back,  and  re-ascend, 
"  though  hard  and  rare,"  is  the  work  of  prison  visitors. 
But  of  that  work  and  of  them  we  shall  speak  specially. 
The  prison,  to  be  a  proper  place  for  the  improvement  as 
well  as  punishment  of  prisoners,  must  be  specially  and 
appropriately  constructed.     The  cells  must   be  so  ar- 
ranged  as   to   admit    of   no   communication   between 
prisoners  and  to  allow  of  free  and  frequent  intercourse 
between  the  inmates  and  their  visitors.     The  work  of 
the  prisoners  should  be  such  as  would  be  useful  to  them 
if  out  of  prison,  such  as  weaving,  shoemaking,  &c.,  and 
it  should,  if  possible,  be  so  applied  as  to  insure  to  the 
laborers  some  reward,  some  compensation.     The  sen- 
tence which  the  Creator  of  mankind  pronounced  on  the 
first  convict,  "  Thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow,"  is  always  considered  as  one  in  which  mercy 
largely  tempered  justice,  especially  as  acquiring  a  sup- 
port,  is   involved  in   eating.     So,  also,   the   sentence 
to  separate  confinement  and  hard  labor  and  prison  fare 
is  to  be  esteemed  a  philanthropic  advance  on  the  old 
sentence  of  social,  idle  imprisonment.     Separation  gives 
time  and  means  for  thought  and  resolves,  and  hard 
labor  passes  away  time  and  produces  an  appetite  for, 
and  promotes  digestion  of,  prison  fare. 
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Have  readers  and  writers  of  essays  on  prison  disci- 
pline ever  given  attention  to  the  psychological  advan- 
tages of  "separate  confinement,"  as  promoting  tlwught, 
leading  to  the  process  of  thinking  ?  Have  they  given 
sufficient  attention  to  the  importance  of  'thinking? 
Perhaps  not,  and  the  importance  of  that  mental  process 
is  properly  considered  in  this  part  of  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline. 

What  fills  the  prison  and  the  almshouse — what 
makes  vice,  poverty  and  crime  is  the  want  of  thinking, 
the  neglect  of  the  great  powers  that  exist  in  various 
degrees  in  all,  and  which  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
extended  by  instruction  and  practice.  That  same 
power  of  thinking  has  conferred  immortality  on  men 
who  exercised  it  to  public  good,  and  in  their  number 
and  influence  has  been  placed  the  greatness  of  nations. 
The  distinction  between  the  permanent  true  greatness 
of  one  nation  and  the  littleness  and  subserviency  of 
another  lies  in  the  exercise  of  thought.  The  nation 
that  is  really  great  is  only  a  thinking  nation.  Smitten 
with  the  miseries  of  his  own  country,  and  with  the  ob- 
vious causes,  the  prophet  exclaims :  "  With  desolation 
is  the  land  made  desolate,  because  there  is  none  that 
THINKETH  in  his  heart." 

What  is  true  of  nations  is  eminently  true  of  indi- 
viduals, especially  as  national  greatness  is  nothing  but 
the  aggregate  of  individual  distinction.  And  the  man 
who  is  said  to  be  a  victim  of  vice  and  of  folly,  and  the 
child  of  misfortune,  is  only  the  non-thinker.  Victim, 
indeed — victim  of  his  own  thoughtlessness — Child  of  mis- 
fortune ! 
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Dr.  Young  justly  says : 

"  Look  into  those  yoti  call  unfortunate, 
And  closer  viewed,  you'll  find  they  were  unwise." 

Children  of  crime,  children  of  neglect,  are  those  who 
look  up  from  the  court-house  dock  and  are  punished  for 
vices  which  their  parents  practised,  and  which  they 
have  unthinkingly  incorporated  into  their  moral  system. 

Folly,  vice,  crime,  and  their  repetition  after  pun- 
ishment are  the  consequences  of  a  want  of  thought. 
Teach  your  convicts  to  think,  and  as  you  give  them 
food  suited  to  their  physical  circumstances,  so  measure 
out  to  them  mental  pabulum  upon  which  their  thoughts 
are  to  be  founded.  Give  them  rest,  quiet,  repose — that 
the  food  of  the  mind  may  assimilate,  digest,  and  nourish 
the  soul  into  thought. 

"  Why  did  you  continue  to  drink  when  you  saw  so 
many  older  than  yourself  going  down  to  destruction 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  ever  entirely  yield 
to  the  bad  habit." 

"  But  when  you  had  yielded  to  drink,  why  did  you 
not  forbear  crime  ?  You  saw  how  all  those  criminals 
commenced  with,  and  continued  in,  drunken  habits." 

"  Yes,  but  I  did  not  think  of  it  then." 

"  Why  did  you  commit  that  awful  crime  when  you 
knew  (to  say  nothing  of  the  punishment  of  sin  in  an- 
other world)  that  such  crimes  are  ninety-nine  times  in  a 
hundred  detected  and  punished  ?  " 

"  I  see  it  now,  but  I  did  not  think  of  it  then." 

Go  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  errors,  of  vices, 
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of  crimes;  put  the  question  why  each  was  done,  and 
the  answer  will  be — 

"  I   DID   NOT   THINK." 

Parents,  teachers,  friends  will  prevent  crime  by 
teaching  the  young  to  think ;  but  when  age  has  set- 
tled the  habit  of  imihought,  and  consequent  crime  is 
being  "  purged  away"  in  the  prison  cell,  then  some  kind 
discipline  must  withdraw  the  offender  from  bad  associa- 
tions, and  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  cell  he  must 
be  taught  to  think.  There  the  great  distinction  of  man 
and  brute  must  be  illustrated,  and  the  powers  which 
neglect  deadened  must  be  vivified  by  the  breath  of  in- 
structed and  instructive  kindness,  and  the  victim,  dead 
in  thoughtlessness  and  crime,  be  made  a  living,  think- 
ing soul. 

We  will  not  argue  the  point  of  separate  dealing.  We 
know  its  power — and  we  know  the  inefficiency  of  the 
other  course.  Men  may  be  made  to  talk  in  classes  and 
under  discipline,  or  they  may  be  made  to  keep  an  en- 
forced silence,  while  nursing  evil  designs — but  it  is  only 
in  a  separate  and  quiet  position  that  the  voice  of  good 
instruction  avails. 

The  denunciations  from  the  pulpit  or  the  rostrum  to 
the  hundreds  of  prison  offenders,  is  often  only  brutum 
fulmen,  ineffective  attempts  to  drive  into  good  inten- 
tions, while  the  gentle  voice  of  persuasion,  that  is 
mingled  with  the  wholesome,  quiet  insinuation  of  wrong 
committed,  alarms  no  personal  pride  and  awakens  no 
hostility,  it  gently  lures  to  repentance  and  fixes  the  re- 
solve. The  tempestuous  preacher,  "  who  mounts  the 
storm  and  rides  upon  the  wind,"  gives  no  proof  to  the 
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degraded  offender  of  a  divine  commission.  It  is  the 
small,  still  voice  that  converts  the  convict,  because  it 
intimates  the  prisoner's  good. 

And  now,  we  come  to  one  other  requisite  of  prison 
discipline. 

How  shall  it  be  obtained  ? 

We  ask  the  question  tremblingly — before  we  state  it 
fairly;  we  inquire  whether  certain  qualifications  are 
available,  before  we  have  propounded  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  qualifications. 

The  prison  must  be  built  correctly,  else  as  a  house  it 
will  fail  in  architectural  proprieties,  and  in  true  adapta- 
bility. There  must  be  a  general  plan  for  conducting 
the  institution,  or  it  will  fail  even  of  the  lower  purposes 
of  confinement  and  punishment.  But  it  must  be  well 
conducted,  and  the  system  must  be  well  administered. 
Two  great  qualities  seem  to  be  required  in  one  man 
who  shall  be  called  to  superintend  the  penal  plan,  viz. : 
administrative  qualities  as  it  regards  the  building  and 
grounds ;  as  it  regards  the  funds  and  ordinary  muni- 
tions of  the  place,  what  would  in  older  parlance  be  de- 
nominated good  husbandry.  And  to  these  powers,  the 
will  to  maintain  the  prisoners  in  their  places,  and  to 
secure  from  them  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  prison. 

To  those  qualities  should  be  added,  if  possible,  the 
ability  to  deprive  punctuality  of  the  appearance  of 
severity — or,  if  severity  be  necessary,  then  to  deprive 
severity  of  the  appearance  of  cruelty — to  comprehend  the 
character  of  the  convict,  and  see  how  much  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  suffers  is  due  to  a  depraved  heart — how 
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much  springs  from  accidental  associations-to  comprehend 
so  much  of  his  business  as  to  feel  that  he  is  not  at  first 
to  look  for  many  virtues  in  men  who  have  got  into  a 
public  prison  for  crimes,  nor  to  conclude  that  the 
offender  is  irreclaimable  because  he  has  often  been 
guilty. 

Decision  and  the  fulfilment  of  threats  that  have  been 
given  as  monitions,  are  necessary  to  the  proper  govern- 
ment of  the  place.  They  are  necessary  to  give  efficacy 
to  promises  to  consider  and  reward  the  evidence  of  im- 
provement. But  with  all  these,  while  the  difference 
between  a  high-toned,  virtuous  man,  placed  in  care  over 
a  large  number  of  convicted  felons — and  those  con- 
victed felons  under  his  care,  is  almost  infinite,  and  can- 
not fail  to  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  superior  and  the 
conscience  of  the  convict ;  that  superior  must,  and  if 
really  superior,  will,  let  his  clients  feel,  that  the  keeper 
and  the  kept,  the  warden  and  the  convict  are  both  hu- 
man beings,  both  children  of  one  God,  and  that  the  God 
who  has  placed  one  man,  by  virtue  over  another,  pro- 
mises to  equal  both  in  his  love,  when  both  shall  by  re- 
pentance and  by  reformation  entitle  themselves  to  his 
love. 

It  is  not  positive  virtue,  only  relative,  that  marks  the 
keeper;  it  is  not  positive  criminality,  only  relative,  that 
distinguishes  the  kept.  From  a  distant  position  there 
might  not  be  discernible  so  much  difference  between  the 
two  (between  any  two)  as  is  apparent  when  closely 
compared — just  as  the  twin  stars,  which  are  millions 
and  millions  of  miles  apart,  seem,  when  looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  earth,  to  be  in  close  proximity,  if  not 
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in  contact  with  each  other.  But  they  are  distant,  and 
so  in  reality,  are  those  who  live  by  virtue  and  those 
who  suffer  for  crime.  We  must  never  confound  virtue 
and  vice,  simply  because  the  vicious  man  has  some 
latent  virtues,  and  the  virtuous  man  may  have  to  con- 
tend against  some  vices.  The  desirable  point  is,  that  as 
the  virtuous  are  always  on  the  road  to  improvement, 
so  also  to  place  the  vicious  on  the  same  track.  The 
latter  may  not  appear  to  have  approached  very  near  the 
goal — but  does  any  one  know  how  distant  was  his 
starting  point — how  far  he  has  already  come?  These 
considerations  should  influence  the  one  who  is  seeking 
the  reformation  of  prisoners.  The  convict  should  feel 
— feel  in  every  part,  that  his  keeper  sympathizes  in  his 
condition,  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  perfect  ones  who 
come  to  a  cell  to  gratify  a  morbid  curiosity,  or  to  dis- 
charge a  hastily  assumed  duty — a  duty  that  too  often 
seems  to  be  fully  discharged  by  the  visit — and  not  by 
that  which  the  visit  permits  and  the  law  enjoins. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  and  must  ever  be,  in  this 
branch  of  the  question,  to  find  a  man  who  combines  the 
qualities  of  the  knowledge  of  administration,  order,  pre- 
cision, and  fidelity  to  employers  that  shall  satisfy  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  safe  keeping  and  fair  treatment 
of  the  public  prisoner,  and  the  proper  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  public  prison,  with  that  pure  philanthropy 
which  makes  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  and  the  ability 
to  discharge  them,  means  of  really  improving  the 
moral  condition  of  the  convict,  and  making  him  feel  that 
he  is  rated  as  one  who  though  he  has  shown  power  and 
will  to  do  wrong,  has  in  him  the  great  faculties  of 
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doing  right,  ancj  that  there  is  confidence  that  he  not 
only  can  but  that  he  will  do  right. 

What  is  meant  is  that  it  is  required  that  the  head- 
keeper  of  a  prison,  whatever  may  be  his  designation, 
should  feel  that  there  is  entrusted  to  him  the  great  work 
of  keeping  and  teaching  prisoners — of  punishing  and 
amending  the  convicted  felon;  and  as  surely  answering 
for  attempts,  at  least,  towards  making  him  better,  as  for 
efforts  to  keep  him  safe. 

We  should  not  think  very  highly  of  a  physician  to  a 
hospital  who  should  report  his  patients  dead  or  dis- 
charged unimproved — and  demand  commendation  for 
those  services  that  had  prevented  the  sufferers  from  sur- 
reptitiously leaving  the  hospital.  It  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  office  of  the  hospital  physician  to  cure  the  physi- 
cal ailment  of  his  patients,  as  it  is  to  detain  them  in 
their  wards.  But  it  will  be  said  that  "  the  patient  is 
sent  to  the  hospital  to  be  healed  of  physical  infirmities, 
and  that  his  detention  is  only  for  the  cure  of  his  disease, 
not  the  punishment,  only  a  consequence."  Well,  that 
is  true,  but  formerly  there  was  no  hospital,  and  the 
leper  and  the  others  who  had  contagious  diseases  were 
left  to  themselves  till  death  relieved  them  of  their  suf- 
fering, and  society  of  their  dangerous  contact.  Public 
feeling  has  been  influenced  by  pure  humanity,  and  a 
change  has  been  wrought,  so  that  the  wretch,  who  has 
by  his  vices  brought  upon  himself  some  of  the  worst 
evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  may  plead  his  humanity  at 
the  door  of  the  hospital,  and  he  will  not  only  be  kept 
there  that  society  may  not  be  annoyed  by  his  loathsome 
presence,  but  he  will  be  physically  dealt  with-  so  that 
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on  his  discharge  society  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  contact.  This  change  in  the  appreciation  and  treat- 
ment of  the  physical  sufferer  is  well  understood,  and  a 
similar  change  has  been  going  on  in  public  sentiment 
with  regard  to  the  moral  leper ;  he  is  to  be  shut  out  of 
the  way  as  he  formerly  was,  the  consequence  of  his 
moral  disease,  and  that  society  may  not  suffer  by  the 
operation  of  that  "  moral  disease" — but  the  hospital  to 
which  he  is  assigned  must  now  have  in  it  the  means 
and  the  ministers  of  cure.  He  must  not  be  discharged 
because  he  has  been  detained  the  assigned  period,  but 
his  egress  must  suppose  some  success  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication of  the  means  for  his  improvement.  Public 
opinion  is  working,  then,  this  change  just  as  assuredly 
as  public  opinion  and  true  philanthropy  provided 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  asylums  for  the  orphans. 
And  that  public  opinion,  in  the  case  of  prisons,  may  in- 
fluence as  it  has  influenced  in  the  case  of  hospitals  and 
asylums,  we  must  have  administrators  suited  to  the 
new  requirements  and  able  and  willing  to  work  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoner  as  they  are  to  secure  his 
imprisonment. 

It  may  be  said  that  "  it  will,  at  first,  be  difficult  to 
find  'wardens'  and  i  head-keepers'  who  contain  in  them- 
selves the  qualities  necessary  to  administer  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  detention,  the  feeding,  and  the  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  to  make  the  prison  a  place  of  reform." 

We  will  not  say  that  such  a  difficulty  does  exist — 
that  such  men  are  scarce ;  and  as  there  has  been  no 
demand  for  them,  men  who  may  possess  gifts  for  such 
a  combination  of  power  are  not  aware  of  their  own 
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abilities,  and  the  public  are  unable  to  say  who  could  do 
the  work,  not  having  seen  it  attempted.  But  this  we 
can  say,  that  as  soon  as  the  duty  of  reformation  is  recog- 
nized, and  provision  made  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty, 
the  labors  of  the  head  of  the  prison,  if  he  be  unequal  to 
the  double  task,  will  be  supplemented  by  volunteer 
laborers  till  the  full  preparation  is  had  for  a  single 
director.  Let  the  duty,  the  necessity  for  improvement, 
be  admitted,  and  all  else  be  provided  for,  and  the  power 
will  not  be  absent.  The  importance  of  the  work  estab- 
lished and  the  time  secured,  the  man  will  not  be  wanted. 

Men  for  all  duties  of  humanity  are  always  about.  It 
requires  some  discernment  to  detect  the  capabilities  of 
certain  persons,  and  it  takes  some  art  to  bring  out  their 
talents  and  adapt  them  to  immediate  wants,  but  they 
do  exist.  They  may  be  discovered — and  they  can  be, 
as  they  have  been,  educed — and  applied,  just  as  the  artist 
knows  that  in  the  block  of  marble  before  him  there  lies 
enveloped  a  splendid  form  of  beauty  or  force,  female 
loveliness  or  manly  strength,  and  it  is  his  business  to 
bring  it  forth.  The  block  might  have  served  for  the 
step  of  some  common  door;  it  is  made  to  adorn  the  gal- 
leries of  wealth  and  art.  The  man  might  have  sat  for 
years  at  the  door  of  a  cell,  and  whispered  consolation 
and  monition  into  the  ear  of  the  repentant  convict — the 
necessity  for  higher  service  leads  others  to  discern  in 
him  the  capabilities  of  raising  the  place  of  punishment 
into  the  home  of  reformation. 

We  repeat  it,  whenever  it  shall  be  admitted  that  the 
great  end  of  human  punishment  is  to  make  better  the 
punished,  then,  and,  perhaps,  not  till  then,  will  the  man 
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be  found  who  can  lead  the  discipline  of  the  prison  by 
affectionate  firmness.  He  will  be  the  man  who  loves 
his  fellow-men,  and  who  evinces  his  faith  in  the  gentle 
government  of  his  kind  by  practising  self-control. 

We  come  naturally  to  another  important  considera- 
tion of  the  government  and  discipline  of  a  prison. 

Having  procured  a  principal,  such  as  we  have  sup- 
posed in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  find  that  we  have 
begun  at  the  right  end.  A  full  knowledge  of,  and  a 
proper  disposition  towards,  the  governing  of  prisoners, 
suppose  in  the  principal  another  very  important  quali- 
fication in  that  officer,  viz.,  the  selection  and  direction 
of  subordinates.  That  is  vastly  important.  Hundreds 
who  are  able  and  willing,  often  anxious,  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  the  position  of  assistants,  or  keepers,  have 
not  the  ability  to  govern  their  own  tempers;  have,  in- 
deed, never  been  informed  that  such  a  government  was 
proper ;  never  attempted  any  such  control,  unless  under 
the  powerful  application  of  a  stronger  man's  blows ; 
never  heard,  and,  therefore,  never  attempted  to  put  into 
practice,  the  wise  man's  instruction,  his  hint  as  to  the 
power  of  him  "  who  hath  control  over  his  own  spirit." 

The  law  allows  the  keepers  to  punish  prisoners,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  permission  is  useful,  and  the 
keeper  properly  avails  himself  of  the  liberty.  But  the 
wise  superior  will  carefully  hold  in  his  own  hands  the 
means  and  instruments  of  punishment,  because  he  in- 
tends to  make  that  punishment,  or  a  recognition  of  the 
deserving  of  the  punishment,  a  means  of  improvement. 
In  the  hands  of  the  subordinate,  the  infliction  reaches 
the  first  end,  viz.,  punishment;  in  the  hands  of  the 
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superior,  the  giving  or  the  withholding  of  the  prescribed 
infliction  may  produce  reform. 

When  the  subordinate  punishes,  he  punishes  promptly; 
he  has  been  offended,  and  he  uses  the  right  to  inflict, 
and  the  infliction  rarely  amends. 

When  the  superior  hears  that  a  convict  has  grossly 
violated  an  important  rule  by  word  or  act,  he  may  say 
to  his  subordinate  :  "  Go,  and  inflict  the  penalty  which 
reason  suggests  and  which  the  law  permits."  Perhaps 
the  punished  offender  will  learn  not  to  disobey  again  a 
wholesome  regulation.  Perhaps  he  will  not,  during  that 
term,  offend  against  the  rules.  He  may  not  like  dark 
cells  or  chains  and  very  short  commons  applied  in  utter 
solitude.  These  considerations  may  prevent  other  vio- 
lations by  that  offender  while  in  the  prison — but  such 
dealings  create  no  kind  feelings,  no  regret  at  offending 
the  superior  as  well  as  breaking  the  law ;  it  brings  back 
to  the  poor  creature,  "  dead  in  trespasses,"  no  moral  life, 
no  feeling  of  relationship  or  love.  The  hatred  is  fixed, 
and  revenge,  instead  of  improvement,  is  nurtured  by 
the  substitution  of  violence  and  deputed  power  for 
affection  and  direct  dealing. 

Let  the  warden  punish  in  love — let  the  keeper  learn 
to  keep  himself.  The  high  and  holy  office  of  appealing, 
of  cJiastising,  is  the  duty  of  the  superior.  The  subor- 
dinate may  punish — the  master  must  chasten  and 
improve. 

When  the  prophet  learned  from  the  Shunamite 
mother  that  she  had  left  at  her  distant  home  her  only 
child,  dead  upon  his  bed,  he  pitied  the  anguish  of  the 
afflicted  parent,  and  sent  his  servant  to  the  house  of 
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mourning,  with  instructions  to  lay  the  master's  staff 
upon  the  dead  boy. 

The  servant  obeyed — he  went  and  applied  the  staff. 
The  dead  one  gave  no  signs  of  life.  But  the  master 
entered  into  the  chamber,  and  shut  the  door  and  prayed, 
and  stretched  himself  upon  the  child,  hands  to  his 
hands,  mouth  to  his  mouth,  and  eyes  to  his  eyes.  The 
cold  flesh  grew  warm — and  when,  after  giving  time  for 
the  operation  of  his  first  application,  the  prophet  re- 
turned to  the  chamber  and,  separated  from  all  others, 
he  renewed  his  efforts,  the  child  was  restored  to  life. 

Cannot  a  lesson  be  learned  from  that  beautiful  Scrip- 
tural anecdote? 

Let  the  warden  undertake  the  work  of  correction 
himself.  Let  him  keep  back  his  servant  and  the  staff, 
subordination  and  infliction,  from  the  offending  convict. 
Let  him  shut  himself  alone  in  the  cell,  and,  after  prayer, 
let  him  deal  affectionately,  sympathetically,  with  his 
client ;  let  him,  when  no  human  eye  sees,  no  ear  but 
God's  hears,  show  himself  a  man  like  the  prisoner,  and 
hand  to  hand,  and  breast  to  breast,  and  with  eye  to  eye, 
let  him  breathe  into  him  the  spirit  of  affection  that  shall 
make  him  a  living  soul.  The  physician  of  the  prison  may 
cure  the  diseased  flesh,  and  the  keeper  of  the  cells  may 
punish  the  thoughtless  or  wicked  offence  till  the  prisoner 
ceases  to  do  wrong  for  the  time.  These  are  great  works, 
but  the  mighty  work,  the  great  miracle  of  the  public 
prison  is  when  the  chief  or  the  visitor  speaks  to  the 
convict  the  word  of  affection,  and  when,  with  assurances 
of  sympathy,  assurances  stronger  than  the  chains  that 
are  on  the  offender's  limbs,  he  makes  him  understand 
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that  the  difference  of  their  condition  is  only  the  conse- 
quence of  regulated  or  of  disorderly  passion.  Then  the 
power  of  love  manifests  itself,  and  the  weakened,  useless 
emblems  of  anger  and  revenge  show  their  impoteucy — 
and  though  the  convict  may  have  lain  in  prison  till  his 
memory  has  become  affected,  the  spirit  of  love  stands  at 
the  door  of  that  sepulchre  of  the  fallen,  living  one,  and 
bids  him  "  come  forth."  And  the  spirit  of  true  philan- 
thropy says  "  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go." 


INSANE  CRIMINALS. 

We  have,  in  our  abstract  of  the  reports  of  prison 
directors  in  Great  Britain,  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
growing  sentiment  of  humanity  towards  insane  prison- 
ers, and  it  has  been  most  gratifying  to  observe  that 
measures  are  being  adopted  to  insure  to  that  afflicted 
class  of  persons  treatment  that  will  provide  in  the  worst 
of  cases,  all  that  the  suffering  being  can  receive  from 
kind  and  skilful  hands,  and  will  give  promise  of  re- 
lieving a  less-afflicted  class  from  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  their  mental  malady,  and  restoring  some  to  perfect 
sanity.  This  is  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
we  ought  not  to  doubt  that  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth will,  in  the  continuance  of  its  good  work, 
make  liberal  provisions  for  the  same  class  of  sufferers 
in  this  State. 

It  is  said  that  some  are  incurably  insane,  and  hence 
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« 
there  is  less  encouragement  to  legislate  in  their  behalf. 

Who  knows  that  a  man  is  incurably  insane  ?  We  know 
that  there  are  many  who  are  never  cured,  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  there  are  some  whose  disease  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  science — but  we  do  not  yet  know 
all  the  curative  powers  of  improved  and  improving 
science,  directed  with  unfailing  kindness,  that  has 
wrought  wonders  in  many  cases,  and  may  effect  cures 
of  insanity  even  where  circumstances  seem  to  have 
forbidden  hope. 

But  even  if  no  cure  can  be  effected — yet  we  know 
that  mitigation  of  the  disease  may  be  secured  by  con- 
stant kindness — kindness  in  the  most  gentle  attentions, 
as  well  as  in  the  unpleasant  application  of  restraining 
means.  And  the  comfort  of  an  afflicted  human  being, 
even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  much  of 
that  comfort,  is  worth  the  consideration  of  a  wise  legis- 
lature. 

We  may  hope  then  that  human  beings  who  now  waste 
away  their  lives  in  a  prison  cell,  without  a  single  com- 
prehension of  the  act  which  deserved  or  the  law  which 
prescribed  that  cell,  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of 
true  humanity,  and  placed  where,  even  though  a  hope 
of  recovery  may  not  be  indulged,  at  least  the  instincts 
of  humanity  in  others  shall  not  be  outraged  by  the  suf- 
ferings of  these  unaccountable  people. 

The  subject  of  insanity  in  our  penal  institutions  is 
one  of  so  much  importance  that  we  cannot  suppose  that 
it  has  failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Charities,  whose  close  inquiries  into  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries, will  of  necessity  make  them  acquainted  with 
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the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  enable  them  to  suggest 
plans  for  dealing  with  the  various  kinds  of  insanity,  as 
they  present  themselves  in  the  various  classes  of  prisoners. 


PARDONING  POWER. 

The  pardoning  power  is  one  of  those  attributes  of 
sovereignty  that  has  given,  perhaps  more  trouble  than 
some  of  the  duties  which  seem  less  desirable.  In  this 
country,  where  sovereignty  is  only  "represented  by  office, 
great  dissatisfaction  is  often  expressed  at  the  exercise  of 
executive  clemency,  or  the  withholding  of  what  has 
been  earnestly  desired. 

Instead  now,  of  being  the  "  mere  motive"  of  grace  on 
the  part  of  power,  a  pardon  tries  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  an  act  of  public  requirement,  the  result  of  strong 
application  from  persons  strong  in  moral  character,  and 
important  in  social  or  political  relations. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  when  the  jury  has 
found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  Court,  after  patient 
arid  able  investigation,  has  pronounced  the  sentence 
which  the  law  authorizes,  there  should  be  an  end  of 
pleading,  and  the  convict  be  left  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  And,  if  human  courts  were  infallible,  if  man  was 
unchangeable — and  if,  above  all,  a  man  because  crimi- 
nal was  isolated,  then  the  sentence  of  the  judges  of  our 
courts  might  stand  like  that  of  Rhadamanthus,  without 
reconsideration  by  the  judge  or  pardon  by  the  execu- 
tive power. 
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But  things  are  different,  and  advanced  opinion  re- 
quires some  concessions  even  from  justice,  and  what 
was  to  be  endured  in  other  times  may  be  amended 
now,  and  even  crime  may  be  expiated  without  the  full 
extent  of  infliction,  provided  the  criminal  amends  his 
life  and  seeks  to  do  good. 

For  a  long  time  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  so- 
cial science,  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  pardoning 
power  in  our  State  should  be  administered  by  a  per- 
son or  persons  who  had  means  for  discussing  the 
claims  made  for  clemency.  But  as  the  power  is  one 
that  belongs  to  the  Constitutional  privileges  of  the  Go- 
vernor, the  question  has  not  been  presented  for  deli- 
beration. But  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  pro- 
bability that  the  general  provisions  of  the  organic  law 
of  this  State  will  be  submitted  to  a  Convention  for  re- 
vision and  perhaps  for  amendment.  And  those  who  de- 
sire some  change  in  the  mode  of  granting  pardons,  are 
hastening  to  digest  various  schemes  which  have  occiu 
pied  individual  minds,  and  to  present  them  in  a  proper 
state  for  consideration,  by  the  constitutional  convention. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  consideration  all  the 
plans  which  have  been  talked  about.  They  include  al- 
most every  idea  connected  with  the  important  subject, 
from  an  exceedingly  lax  hold  and  easy  release  of  the 
convict,  by  the  most  readily  reached  power,  to  the  total 
refusal  of  all  claims  for  reconsidering  and  annulling  the 
decision  of  the  courts. 

A  Committee  of  this  Society  has  been  entrusted  with 
authority  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  report  its  views 

and  recommendations  to  a  future  meeting.     We  are  not 
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supplied  with  information  touching  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  but  we  know  that  they 
contemplate  no  radical  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitutional provisions  upon  the  subject,  excepting  per- 
haps to  place  the  pardoning  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  citizens  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  citi- 
zens some  of  whom  by  their  local  residence,  will  be 
likely  to  know  something  of  almost  every  case  that  may 
be  presented  for  their  consideration. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  some  of  the  Committee 
approve  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  with  regard  to  the  authority  for 
granting  pardons,  and  that  it  is  likely  a  proposition  to 
place  a  provision  of  that  kind  in  the  amended  Constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  will  receive  the  approval  of  a  large 
number  of  the  members  of  this  Society  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  State. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  Commission  of  Pardons,  and 
all  applications  for  releasing  a  convict  from  the  penalties 
which  the  Court  has  laid  upon  him  are  left  entirely  to 
that  Commission. 

While  people  are  looking  up  men  to  represent  them 
in  this  convention  we  hope  that  judicious  people,  who 
have  little  to  do  with  primary  elections,  or  with  any 
elections  till  they  read  in  the  newspapers  the  result  of 
the  voting,  will,  at  least,  weigh  well  some  of  the  propo- 
sitions for  amendment,  and  especially  that  which  refers 
to  the  pardoning  power. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  a  review  of  the  state  of  public  mind  and  the 
advance  of  opinions  in  regard  to  reformatory  punish- 
ment, one  is  struck  with  facts  that  indicate  a  vast  pro- 
gress towards  the  great  end — the  alleviation  of  the 
miseries  of  public  prisons  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  prisoners.  We  must  not  begin  to  count 
the  number  of  States  or  communities  that  have  adopted 
the  true  system,  and  cherish  fears  of  success,  because,  as 
yet,  little  or  no  fruit  is  found.  As  well  might  the  agri- 
culturist despair  of  a  crop,  because  in  April  he  saw 
nothing  but  buds  upon  the  trees,  or  in  May  could  count 
nothing  but  the  first  bursting  forth  of  vegetables  planted. 

We  have  for  some  time  seen  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country  the  public  mind  directed  towards  the  great 
object  of  prison  discipline,  and  we  have  seen  and  felt 
the  influences  of  special  legislation  with  regard  to  our 
prisons.  Propositions  from  all  quarters  are  made  for 
promoting  the  object,  and  though  these  propositions  do 
not  indicate  the  true  mode,  nor  does  that  legislation 
correct  entirely  the  existing  evils,  yet  they  admirably 
illustrate  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  are  to  be 
counted,  at  least,  as  some  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
Public  knowledge  will  probably  find  expression  in  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  we  have  and  shall  have — but 
individual  or  associated  effort  will  increase  public  know- 
ledge, and  thence  influence  legislation. 

We  regard  with  philosophic  satisfaction  both  the 
efforts  and  almost  necessary  failures  of  efforts  to  improve 
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prison  discipline.  These  are  failures  only  as  it  regards 
the  final  accomplishment  of  the  object.  The  very  fail- 
ures— being  failures  of  attempts  to  advance — make  room 
for  new  efforts,  all  in  the  right  direction,  and  plans, 
however  visionary,  and  schemes  of  combination,  how- 
ever enlarged,  may,  while  they  demonstrate  exceeding 
love  of  self-glory,  nevertheless  awaken  attention,  excite 
observation,  and  while  these  wrecks  denote  a  lack  of 
wisdom  in  the  planners  of  the  voyage,  they  are  beacons 
to  warn  others  of  the  danger — they  mark  the  channel, 
because,  though  wrecks,  they  were  wrecked  near  the 
right  path. 

Those  who  would  pilot  a  ship  through  the  difficult 
entrance  to  a  good  harbor  more  often  are  guided  by  the 
remnants  of  disaster  than  by  monuments  of  successful 
navigation.  Yet  there  always  was  a  right  way,  and 
there  are  those  who  seem  called  to  know  and  to  pro- 
claim that  way.  They  may  mourn  the  disasters  of 
the  hasty  and  the  imprudent,  but  they  will  rejoice 
that,  since  there  must  be  failures,  those  failures  denote 
efforts  with  good  objects,  though,  perhaps,  erroneous 
plans.  Almost  all  the  plans  of  prison  direction  which 
have  marked  this  century  are  improvements  upon  some 
antecedent  systems.  The  worst  have  been  better  than 
those  of  which  they  were  the  immediate  successors ;  and 
those  which  for  a  time  were  considered  best  are  now 
acknowledged,  as  in  New  York,  as  failures.  And  some 
which  are  blazoned  with  much  laudation  as  admirable 
and  "self-supporting"  will,  before  long,  be  found  to 
yield  to  better  theories  and  sounder  practice,  and 
men  will  confess  that  society  is  more  concerned  in  the 
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improvement  of  its  members  than  in  the  profit  from 
crime. 

This  Society  has  been  more  than  gratified  with  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  that  established 
a  Board  of  Public  Charities.  That  institution  is  what, 
for  several  years,  this  Society  besought  from  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Society  is 
not  less  gratified  at  the  labors  and  the  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  the  gentlemen  that  compose  that  Board. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  is  securing  to  itself 
public  confidence,  and  we  believe  that  the  good  work 
will  prosper  in  their  hands.  We  hope  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  will  sustain  the  Board,  and  by  proper  aid 
insure  to  it  the  ability  to  accomplish  its  great  mission. 

In  another  part  of  this  Journal  we  mention  the  only 
loss  which,  this  year,  the  Society  has  been  called  to  en- 
dure by  the  death  of  a  very  active  member.  This 
exemption  is  rather  extraordinary,  considering  the  age 
of  some  of  its  active  members,  and  may  not  be  calcu- 
lated on.  To  fear  death  is  scarcely  the  fate  of  a  Chris- 
tian philanthropist — not  to  prepare  for  it  must  be  the 
fatuity  of  a  mere  humanitarian. 

In  the  belief  that  the  motives  and  labors  of  this  So- 
ciety are  those  which  God  approves,  its  old  active  mem- 
bers cheerfully  devote  the  closing  years  of  life  to  the 
promotion  of  that  administration  of  public  prisons  which 
will,  as  they  believe,  most  promote  the  good  of  society 
by  the  improvement  of  the  prisoner.  And  those  less 
advanced  in  years  will,  as  they  have  done,  give  their 
higher  energies,  their  more  effective  devotions  to  a  cause 
that  has  aided  good  morals,  that  has  been  honored  by 
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the  approval  and  aid  of  the  good  and  great  departed. 
And  the  prudence  of  advanced  years,  and  the  matured 
judgment  of  middle  age,  and  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
young  will  all  unite  to  make  this  Society,  by  its  doc- 
trines and  by  its  works,  a  means  of  enlarged  good  to  the 
great  community  in  which  it  exists,  and  a  faithful  and 
grateful  almoner  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  that 
has  recently,  by  its  bounty,  enlarged  the  means  of  the 
Society's  beneficence. 

It  was  an  act  of  lofty  duty  in  the  State  to  provide  for 
the  orphans  of  the  soldiers  that  fell  in  defence  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a  beautiful  exercise  of  republican  authority 
in  the  State  to  assist  the  numerous  charities  in  the  Com- 
monwealth to  extend  and  augment  the  means  of  doing 
good.  But,  oh !  it  is  a  beautiful  effort  of  effective  power 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  a  proof  at  once  of  its 
foreseeing  and  of  its  forereaching  providence,  that  at 
the  last  session  it  opened  the  hand  of  charity,  and 
strengthened  the  means  of  doing  good  by  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  best  mode  of  assisting  the  convict. 

This  Society,  while  it  pledges  itself  to  a  righteous 
use  of  all  such  appropriations,  hopes  that  its  declara- 
tion that  so  far  the  means  have  been  most  justly  ap- 
plied, will  strengthen  confidence  in  its  solemn  assurances 
for  the  future,  and  ensure  additional  appropriation. 

We  repeat  here  what  we  have  more  than  once  de- 
clared, that  while  we  have  fixed  views  and  have  made 
earnest  exertions  with  regard  to  certain  systems  of 
prison  discipline,  we  do  not  think  that  the  labors  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  are  to  be  diminished  by  the 
adoption  of  our  own,  or  of  other  people's  systems.  The 
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end  with  us  is  the  same.  Systems  are  only  means.  If 
we  cannot  procure  the  adoption  of  what  we  know  by 
experience  to  be  the  best  system  for  improving  the  con- 
vict, we  at  least  can,  and  we  must,  improve  every  op- 
portunity presented  to  promote  that  great  end  by  what 
system  soever  may  prevail. 

Our  business  is  with  the  man — our  theatre  of  action 
is  the  cell  of  the  convict,  our  hope  of  success  must  rest 
upon  the  blessing  which  God  shall  vouchsafe  to  our  in- 
dividual labors.  And  while  the  "  Acting  Committee" 
assures  the  parent  Society  of  the  fidelity  with  which  its 
members  discharge  their  duties  among  the  prisoners, 
the  Society  may  assure  the  community  that  its  power 
and  its  means  will  never  be  diverted  from  the  channel 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  directed — directed,  it 
is  believed,  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  approval  of  good 
men — and  bring  upon  its  labors  the  blessings  of  God. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 

President. 

ATTEST, 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 


AUTICLK   IV. 

The  Trea.-urer  shall  keep  the  moneys  and  securities  ;unl  pay  all 
orders  of  tie  <>r  of  tin-  Acting  (  'ommit  •  1  by  the 

presiding   officer   and    Secretary  ;   and   shall    present  a  statemen: 
the  Condition  of  the  finances  of  tin-  Society  at  each  Stated  Meeting 

then 

All  bequests,  donations  and  life  subscriptions,  shall  lie  -afelv 
invested;  only  the  income  thereof  to  lie  applied  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
ex-otii-'io,  and  fifty  other  members.  They  shall  visit  the  prison  at 
least  twice  a  month,  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoi 
and  report  such  abuses  as  they  shall  discover,  to  the  proper  officer- 
appointed  to  remedy  them.  They  shall  examine  the  influenc' 
eonlinement  on  the  morals  of  the  prisoners.  They  shall  keep 
iiar  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which  shall  be  submitted  at 
y  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  ;  ami  shall  be  authorized  to 
fill  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body,  whether  arising  from 
death,  or  removal  from  the  city,  or  from  inability  or  negleet  to  visit 
the  prisons  in  accordance  with  their  regulations.  They  shall  also 
have  the  sole  power  of  electing  new  members. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Society  or  of  the  Acting  Committee;  but  no  election  shall  take 
place  within  ten  days  after  such  nomination.  Kaeh  member  shall 
pay  an  annual  contribution  of  two  dollars;  but  the  payment  of 
twenty  dollars  at  any  one  time  shall  con>titute  a  life  membership. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Society 
may  deem  expedient. 

ARTICLE   VIII. 

The  Society  shall  hold  Stated  Meetings  on  the  fu itrt/t  fifth  day 
*  Thursday  in  the  months  called  .January,  April,  July  and  October, 
of  whom  seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE   IX. 

alterations  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same 
shall  have  been  proposed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held 
not  less  than  a  month  previous  to  the  adoption  of  Mich  alteration-. 
All  questions  shall  be  decided,  where  there  is  a  division,  by  a 
majority  of  vote-:  in  those  where  the  Society  is  equally  divided, 
the  presiding  officer  -hall  have  the  eaMn 
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